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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THERE can be few men and women over 35 who, during the 
time that has elapsed since the end of the War, have seen 

the advent each year of this month without 
} gd Years emotion. This August, 1934, coming, as it 

does, twenty years after the great cataclysm, 
finds them more aware of the date of the immense tragedy 
than ever before. Each year during August we have lived 
in the memories of 1914, recalling the emotions of that fateful 
month. To most people in England the War came as an 
overwhelming surprise. They had so often been told that 
war was “unthinkable” that they had ceased to think 
about it. When it came—suddenly, it seemed to those who 
had believed the statements of political leaders—the nation 
stood up to meet it and to face the appalling losses which had 
been brought upon it by the lack of foresight of Cabinets and 
Parliaments. That is a national story we may all be proud 
of. There were in our country comparatively few shirkers 
of the physical trials of war, no nation ever before raised so 
many volunteers for its defence, but there were many moral 
shirkers, people who could not face the ghastly business nor 
apportion the responsibilities. ‘The moral shirkers got going 
in 1914, and the main argument their weakness suggested 
to them was that the War was “ all a mistake,” that no one 
had planned it, that the Germans had “‘ misunderstood ” our 
policy just as we had “ misunderstood ” their objects, that 
when the trifling misconceptions which had caused the 
trouble were cleared away we should be able to kiss and be 
friends for ever, with a real third volume happy ending. 
Unfortunately for us the moral shirkers were very active as 
well as very ignorant. They worked hard, even during the 
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War, to make us believe that we were not fighting for our 
country, our homes, our families, and our British liberties 
but only because we wished to ‘“‘ make the world safe for 
Democracy ”’ or some other such matter. 


Tuus, during the War, the seeds of our present misunder- 
standing of European affairs were sown. The people who 
The Seed could not face facts themselves tried to pre- 

vent others from facing them. A completely 
camouflaged Germany was presented to the British public. 
We were told that it was only the clique round the Emperor 
who had wanted the War, the German people wanted peace. 
We were allowed to forget that the Socialist members of the 
Reichstag, in August, 1914, had unanimously voted the mili- 
tary credits of the War, and that the savageries of the German 
army in France and Belgium were committed with gusto. 
Our prisoners were ill treated and insulted at the beginning, 
when we were retreating, by Germans of all ranks and classes, 
and both sexes. Even Red Cross nurses refused them aid. 
If ever a whole nation went joyfully to war the German people 
did in 1914. They had been getting ready for it for years, 
and they revelled in it. Their military code was ready to 
hand in the instructions given by the German Emperor 
William to the German troops about to start for China in 
1900. 


‘No PARDON, NO PRISONERS. Just AS 1,000 YEARS AGO THE 
Huns UNDER THEIR KING ATTILA BECAME FAMOUS ... SO MUST 
THE NAME OF GERMANY 1,000 YEARS FROM NOW APPEAR IN CHINA... .” 
This is the origin of the name “ Hun ”’ as applied to Germans. 
It stuck, as we have seen. Our Bishops and Deans, our heads 
of Colleges and schoolmasters were unable to efface that 
effect of the Emperor’s statement. They overlooked much 
else. They have either never known or have forgotten 
the official War papers. Writing on July 29, 1914, the 
Bavarian Military Representative in Berlin said :— 
“The Chief of the General Staff sets all his influence to work in 
order that advantage should be taken of the exceptionally favourable 
position for striking a blow. He calls attention to the fact that France 


is at the moment at a disadvantage from military point of view, that 
Russia is, militarily, anything but sure of herself. Besides the season 


| 
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is favourable, the harvest is gathered in, and the annual period of instruc- 
tion is closed.”—Bavarian Documents. P. Dirr. Oldenburg. Munich 
and Berlin. Third Edition enlarged. 1925. Page 221. 


Nothing could be clearer than this, and all the wash of 
the cocoa Press and others about the War being “ everyone’s 
fault equally ” is shown up at its true value by the statements 
of the Germans themselves, made 20 years ago. 


From the moment the War broke out in August, 1914, the 
morally weak people, helped by the strong German garrison 
The Fruit in the City of London and elsewhere, combined 
with the physical shirkers to hamper British 
conduct of the War while it lasted. Newspapers that could 
be influenced raised doubts about the German atrocities, even 
after the publication of the Bryce Report, which declared 
that Europe had seen no such military excesses for 300 years. 
The firing on the drowning crews of submarines and such like 
were not mentioned. Stories of German humanity were 
featured. And all the time we were told that the Germans 
had not, any more than the English, wanted the War. There 
are still people—very few—who will tell you this. But let 
us listen to a man who really understands Germans, Herr 
Hitler. He wrote a book, My Struggle, published in Munich 
by Franz Eher Nachfolger in 1933. It has only appeared 
in a garbled form in English. In the German edition, on 

page 176, is the following :— 
“THE War oF 1914 was not IMPOSED UPON THE PEOPLE, 

BUT DEMANDED BY THE WHOLE NATION.” 


There could be no better witness than Herr Hitler. He 
understands Germany, which our Pacifists do not. They 
have been wrong all along because they did not see that country 
as she was. They postulated an imaginary country, a Ger- 
many which would become peaceful and a good neighbour if 
she were placed on her pre-War feet. Under the inspiration 
of their preaching we have largely restored Germany’s 
strength, and almost entirely obliterated our own. We can 
look at the result after 20 years. Germany chiefly owes 
the Nazi Government to the British Pacifist movement. The 
Pacifists convinced her that she could be as brutal as she 
liked, and that we should never again resist her will. She 
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herself has always been sure that, as a witty journalist 
recently said, “the finger that pulls the trigger rules the 
world.” 


Ir is curious to see the condition of astonishment, dismay, 
and shock experienced by English people, and especially by 

the English Press, whenever Germany forces 
ae Serge her true personality upon our notice. One 

such occasion occurred when the Nazis came 
into power, and when the triumphant leaders of that group 
drove out of their homes 50,000 Jews and any number of 
Communists to starve outside her borders, while inside 
Germany they herded the people they did not like into con- 
centration camps and treated them as they had treated their 
prisoners of war. This phase lasted several months, and 
greatly surprised our pro-Germanists, whose ball-bearings 
became quite heated. The effect of this exhibition of Kultur 
was lasting in respect of some of the people misled by pro- 
German propaganda, and, though the League of Nations 
Union as a body retain their former attitude, their individual 
members were already many of them very unhappy and full 
of self-questionings earlier in the year. All the same, the 
dope went on being administered from the same sources, fed 
in many cases by the immense funds supplied for this purpose 
by the German Government both in this country and in 
America. These bribes are not given openly, but indirectly, 
and by means of advertising agents and others. There has 
recently been an exposure of this work in America, and the 
German Ambassador there has been asked for explanations. 
If our readers want to test how this is worked let them write 
to the newspapers and invite the editors to stop supporting the 
advertisements of the German spas and festivals (Ober- 
ammergau, for instance), and let them see whether the editors 
will put their letters in. The pro-Germans are, at the moment, 
fighting a rearguard action; the whole British people are 
now awake to what Germany stands for. ‘“ Oxford,” said a 
member of that great University to the writer, “is in the same 
frame of mind as it was in in October, 1914.” Can it be 
prevented from absorbing the hashish which is already being 
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offered by those who work overtime and always for le roi de 
Prusse ? 


Tue Sunday papers of July 1 brought a fresh shock to those 
who were bent on averting their minds from the study of 
blade facts. The German Government announced 
ser nd that they had arrested and killed a number of 
people of quite various and apparently uncon- 

nected affiliations. The first reasons given for this slaughter, 
in which perished General von Schleicher and his wife, 
Captain Réhm, chief of the Brown Army staff, Herr von 
Bose, of Vice-Chancellor Von Papen’s Cabinet, Gregor 
Strasser, the creator of Herr Hitler, two highly respected 
Roman Catholics, and some seventy others, were moral 
reasons. The slaughtered Réhm’s successor issued a mani- 
festo on July 1 in which this was made clear, and a truly 
German account was printed of the way in which certain 
of the murdered men had been arrested. Herr Hitler himself 
arrested Rohm in the small hours of June 30. (Réhm 
had been wounded at his side in the Putsch in 1923.) ‘‘ Réhm 
yielded silently.’’ Heines was also arrested ; he was in Réhm’s 
house, where “‘a shameful picture’? met the Fiihrer. We 
forbear to quote further. The charge of immorality and 
savagery would make more impression on our minds if the 
characters of the men inculpated had been suddenly revealed, 
but they were well known, as modern German morality is 
also known. One touch is characteristic. Réhm was 
left with a loaded revolver by his side during the remainder 
of the night in the hopes that he would commit suicide. 
He refused to do this, and was killed in the morning. 
It is said that several other men were subjected to the same 
pressure. Some may have succumbed to the temptation. 
We do not know. Many of their bodies were cremated. 
The reports are unreliable, and we only know the number of 
deaths from Herr Hitler’s own statement, which was not made 
until July 13. The reaction in England was immediate and 
overwhelming, although this was not immediately apparent in 
the Press, the bulk of which, with some honourable exceptions, 
waited for a lead from the public. 


| 
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THE first account given by the Hitler regime of this great 
killing of old comrades and others was that it was a “ purge,” 
primarily intended to get rid of undesirable 
and immoral elements. The German people 
were said to have accepted this tale at its 
face value, and the correspondents of English newspapers, as 
well as the stray travellers who wrote to the newspapers after 
the event, agreed that there was no reaction at all inside 
Germany against the hauling off and killing of a number of 
people without trial, but in England and France the reaction 
was so immediate that a new reason was soon given by the 
German Government for the slaughter. It was said that there 
had been a plot to make a second revolution, and that it had 
been necessary to kill to ‘“‘ save bloodshed.’’ This was the 
theme of Herr Hitler’s speech at the Reichstag on July 13, 
and before giving other accounts it will be as well to study 
that of the man who boasted of his responsibility in the 
following words :— 


In this hour I was responsible for the fate of the German nation, 
and in these 24 hours I was therefore the supreme court of the nation 
in my own person. ...I1 gave the order to shoot those who were 
mainly guilty of this treason, and I furthermore gave the order to burn 
out the tumours of our inner poisoning and of the poisoning of foreign 
countries down to the raw flesh, and I furthermore gave the order to 
fell the mutineers in the event of any attempt to resist arrest. 

Everyone will know in future that if he lifts his hand against the 
State certain death is his fate. [Our italics.] 


This passage was enthusiastically applauded. Herr Hitler 
altogether rejected the idea that there should have been a 
trial or evidence heard, and he further said :— 


It is not for me to examine whether some of these conspirators, 
agitators, destroyers, and poisoners of German public opinion have 
suffered too hard a fate in the opinion of the world, but it is for me to 
see that Germany’s fate is bearable. (Reuter.) 


It was in that spirit that he spoke to the Reichstag on July 13, 
when no one else spoke except General Goring. This was 
the description of the scene in the Manchester Guardian :— 


Virtually all the 660 deputies present wore brown and black uni- 
forms. They rose from their seats, and with raised arms three times 
shouted ‘“‘ Heil” when Hitler entered. The first part of Hitler's 
speech was listened to in silence, but as he warmed to his theme his 
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speech was punctuated by bursts of applause, which steadily grew in 
enthusiasm. By the end of his speech the uniformed Nazis were in an 
ecstacy of enthusiasm. The cheers and applause which followed the 
conclusion of Hitler’s address lasted for nearly a minute. 

At the end of General Géring’s brief speech, approving Hitler’s 
action, the House rose from their seats, cheered, and ‘‘ raised the roof ”’ 
with the warlike strains of the Horst Wessel song. 


THE German Chancellor spoke for an hour and forty minutes. 
He knew his audience, and roused them to enthusiasm. He 
is very likely indifferent to foreign opinion, 
and will exploit in Germany the fact that 
the Ambassadors of Great Britain, France, and 
the United States did not come to their usual seats in the 
Public gallery to hear him. In any case, Herr Hitler’s speech 
was for home consumption. Pro-Germans here will find it 
hard to make palatable. He began by saying that there 
were in Germany four groups of malcontents: (1) the Com- 
munists and Jews ; (2) the political leaders of pre-Nazi days ; 
(3) a group of “* pathological enemies,”’ not otherwise defined ; 
and (4) a group of “‘ drones.” These “‘ found time for chatter- 
ing, reporting by word of mouth about anything and every- 
thing . . . these were carriers of restlessness.” After this 
preamble Herr Hitler told at length a story of a plot alleged 
to have been the work of Réhm and General von Schleicher, 
“ who gave external expression to the inner wishes of Réhm.” 
Von Schleicher was said to have foreshadowed a change of 
Government, which was to maintain Hitler as Chancellor, 
but would get rid of Von Papen as Vice-Chancellor, and 
would place Réhm at the head of both the Army and the 
Storm Troops. But at this time Herr Hitler became aware 
of Rdhm’s moral character, and would never have given him 
the office he wanted. The matter went a stage further after 
a five-hour talk between Hitler and Rohm. “ The conse- 
quence of that conversation,’ said Herr Hitler, “‘ was that 
Chief of the Staff Rohm, realising that in no circumstances 
could he count upon me personally in his undertaking, now 
made plans for getting rid of me altogether.” This statement 
of the Fiihrer’s may very likely be true, and if true accounts 
for the wholesale massacre of any and every one, in any or 
every group, who might have dispossessed Hitler. The whole 
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affair is more like a palace revolution entered upon to acquire 
or maintain personal power than any other operation. The 
rest of the German Chancellor’s speech was devoted to the 
details of the alleged plot, in which “ foreign countries ” were 
said to have participated. In Herr Hitler’s opinion, “ only 
ruthless and bloody intervention could perhaps crush the 
revolt,” and so, bloody and ruthless methods were used. One 
thing strikes the student of this affair. General and Frau 
von Schleicher were shot dead. They were in their own 
house. There is no evidence that they were plotting. 
Further, Réhm and Heines appear to have certainly not 
been plotting when they were arrested. The lurid details 
of this affair dispose of that part of the plot. We know 
little of how the others met their deaths. The ghastly 
list of those destroyed was given by Herr Hitler :— 


Nineteen senior §.A. leaders, 31 S.A. leaders and S.A. men were 
shot, also three 8.8. leaders as accomplices. Thirteen S.A. leaders and 
civilians who offered resistance lost their lives. Three others met their 
deaths through suicide. Five National-Socialists, who were not 8.A. 
men, were shot for complicity. Three 8.8. men who had shamefully 
maltreated persons in protective arrest were shot. 


It has been announced that no names will be given. Reports 
from unofficial sources in Berlin place the number of killed 
much higher than the 77 given above by Herr Hitler. 


Tue best-known victim of the Hitler week-end was General 
von Schleicher. He had been Chancellor of the German 

Reich, he was a man of great intellectual power 
Sew tage and culture, and he had considerable adminis- 

trative experience. He would undoubtedly 
have been a strong candidate for the headship of the German 
State had such candidature been possible. It is evident from 
Herr Hitler’s speech that he feared that this might occur. 
To the simplest mind of the Fiihrer the thing to do with a 
possible rival is to kill him ; just that! The official account 
of this murder was that the General “ resisted arrest,” and 
that Frau von Schleicher threw herself in front of her husband 
when the shooting began. This story was not believed. 
The General was exceedingly unlikely to have resisted arrest. 
The tale—it was told in the Observer on July 8—appears to 
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have been a much more brutal one. Six S.S. men arrived 
on June 30 at General von Schleicher’s house, and were shown 
into a room in which he was sitting at his writing table. 
Frau von Schleicher was sewing at her needlework table. The 
§.S. men merely said: ‘‘ You are General von Schleicher,” and on his 
replying in the affirmative they shot him and his wife. They then sat 
in the same room and ordered a meal to be brought for them. While 
they were eating in the room in which the dead bodies of their victims 
lay the young daughter of Frau von Schleicher, who had just returned 
from school, came in and saw them taking this meal while her mother 
and step-father lay dead near by. 


This tale could not be matched in any other European 
country, but it bears the hall-mark of Germany. The bodies 
of the von Schleichers and many others of the victims were 
cremated, so that no investigation can ever take place as to 
how they were killed. 


Ir has been very difficult to get news of all these happenings 
in Berlin, Munich and elsewhere. The censorship has evi- 
dently been at work, and it has operated both 
ways. Many English newspapers are banned, 
and one day early in July The Times correspondent reported 
that only that paper was on sale in Munich. The best 
pictures of the German scene have been those that sketched 
one particular view. One of these appeared from their Berlin 


A Vignette 


correspondent, Monsieur Dehilotte, in the Débats. This gave 


an account of the disappearance of Strasser, who was one of 
the victims of Hitler’s week-end. 


For two years I saw many times every day one of the victims of the 
murderous Hitlerian week-end. A wire netting only separated our 
two gardens. Careful not to compromise himself, he avoided all 
lengthy conversation with the correspondent of the Journal des Débats, 
but he showed his friendliness by allowing his sons to be the playmates 
of my boy. 

This neighbour, Gregor Strasser, was one of Adolph Hitler’s first 
supporters. It was he who carried across Germany word of the obscure 
politician whose fame had not reached further than Munich. This was 
in 1920. The party chest was empty, the future was dark, and the 
chances of success appeared to be small. Strasser, a chemist at Land- 
shut, near Munich, sold his securities, and thus was able to bring to 
Hitler a few thousand marks, his total fortune. 


National Socialism, says Monsieur Dehilotte, had no 
better advocate, and none more indefatigable than Strasser. 
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He moved across and across Germany to announce to all the 
coming of this Messiah who could save the Reich. 

His party in those days did not possess the luxurious motor-cars 
which now transport the Fihrer and his suite. It was on the wooden 
seats of third class carriages that Strasser travelled from Munich to 
Hamburg, from Hamburg to Dresden, from North to South, from East 
to West, stopping everywhere, even in the smallest villages, gathering 
valuable recruits, and speaking two and three times a day ; he made two 
thousand speeches in three years! His sober eloquence, his words of 
excellent good sense, made more impression on Prussian listeners 
than the violent harangues of his chief. More than any other person 
he was responsible for, assured and built up the success of the National 
Socialist movement outside Bavaria. Hitler, during his first ascent 
towards power, recognised his services by confiding to him the chair. 
manship of the small parliamentary party. It was Strasser who 
negotiated with the chief of the Reichswehr, and who obtained from 
General von Schleicher the subsidies solicited by his party for the Brown 
Army. At once supple and moderate, he was esteemed at his value 
by the three chancellors who succeeded each other to power from 1927 
to 1932, and he became the object of attentions which offended Hitler’s 
vanity. 

THE “ uneasy mind of the Fiihrer ”’ was at this time poisoned 
against Strasser by those who were jealous of his success, and, 
Mali when the latter was offered a ministerial post 
” and declared his intention of working with the 
Republican parties, Hitler rallied to the extremist view of all 
or nothing, and from that moment Strasser ceased to count 
in the Nazi movement. But the envy, hatred and malice of 
Hitlerism are tenacious. Strasser went back to his trade in 
1932, and became the head chemist in a very large concern. 
Although he had been driven out of politics by the man whose 
success he had assured he remained wholly faithful to him. 

On Saturday, June 30, Herr Strasser was walking up and down his 
garden, waiting for the motor-car which took him every day to his 
factory. But a different car pulled up at his door with a suddenness 
that made the brakes grind audibly. Two police officials stepped out 
and invited Strasser to follow them. He left without saying anything 
to his wife or children that could have led them to anticipate any 
tragedy. As far as he was concerned, the incident could have no 
importance—an interrogation—a mistake. Two hours after, Herr 


Goebbels announced his death. A communiqué designated him as a 
traitor to Hitler.* 


* This communication was made to the foreign press only, the German 
press was not allowed to announce the death of Gregor Strasser. 
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THE next paragraph is the most poignant of this terrible 


story 
Three days passed. In the villa in the Brienner- 
The Reaction Strasse life continued cheerful and gay. His children 
played their games with mine. The servants greeted 
inquirers with “‘ Heil Hitler ” as usual. 

On July 4 the children of Gregor Strasser announced to us their 
father’s death. Grief descended on the house where had lived the 
man who had made Hitler, spent his fortune for him, and used his 
strength in the hazardous enterprise in which Hitler reaped the benefit 
when success came so surprisingly. The mother, who had been cheerful 
during the years of her husband’s fall from power, only put on black 
four days after her husband’s death. She could not believe that the 
horrible fact could be true, that it was possible for the devoted com- 
panion of the hard times, the sage counsellor of the difficult years 
through which National-Socialism had triumphantly passed, could 
have been killed without trial or defence. 

“Our father is dead,” said the children. Nothing appeared of the 
profound sorrow which usually crushes young creatures when they are 
overwhelmed by a loss both sudden and inexplicable. My boy was 
startled and shocked. He said: “ Now you can surely no longer adore 
Hitler,” and I heard one of these orphans, aged fourteen, answer slowly, 
his eyes fixed, but quite tearless: ‘‘ Hr ist trotzdem unser Fiihrer.” 
(He is, in spite of everything, our leader.) 

Let those who think they understand Germany ponder 
over this story of the murder of a faithful friend, and its effect 
upon the children of the victim. Hitler remained “ the 
leader’ for those orphaned children, as he will remain the 
leader for all the rest of Germany until he is thrust out of 


power. 


Ir is rather surprising to find that 400 people from this 

country were willing to go to Germany on July 16 on specially 

j cheap tickets issued to them “in order that 

they should tell the truth about Germany.” 

vent 

They are said to be the precursors of another 

1,600. It is a new form of accepting money (for that is 

what this amounts to) in order to hush up murder. So 

anxious are the German Government to prevent their own 

people from hearing the truth that, according to the Economist 

of July 14, the following newspapers have been banned or 
otherwise singled out for denunciation :— 

The Morning Post, The Daily Telegraph, The Daily Mail, The 

Manchester Guardian, The Daily Herald (to which we must now add 
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The Times, Observer and The Daily Express), the Paris Matin, Figaro, 
Ocuvre, Republique, Intransigeant, Paris-Soir and Information. 

As the Economist truly remarks, ‘‘ some of the principal . , , 

newspapers omitted from this list may well feel mortified by 

the omission.” But, perhaps, they have other forms of 
consolation. The vehement Goebbels devoted himself to 
denouncing the above foreign papers as “‘ lie manufacturers,” 

English readers will only be entertained by him. But who 

are the 400 people who are ready to owe their holiday to him 

and to his Fiihrer ? 
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NeEwspaPERs having told us that an important statement on 
defence policy was to be made on July 19, some interest was 
felt. Those who do not wish to see England 
bombed without adequate means of riposte 
hoped that we were at last to have a policy 
which would obviate that disaster, or, at any rate, would hear 
that the Government were at once getting to work on a 
plan for the Army, Navy and Air. What actually happened 
was that Mr. Baldwin proposed a small addition to the Air 
Force in such apologetic terms that they seemed to show that 
he has forgotten his followers are Conservatives and there- 
fore anxious to see the country made safe. Mr. Baldwin spoke 
of the efforts made by successive Governments to obtain 
international disarmament : 


“Tn our efforts to further this policy by example as well as precept 
we have reduced our own armaments to a dangerously low level in the 
hope that others would follow our lead. . . . During these eight and a 
half years misgivings have arisen from time to time in many quarters.” 

Mr. Baldwin then said that the Government “have by no 
means abandoned hope of reaching some limitations.” They 
are making “efforts to break the deadlock,” etc. He 
went on: 

“ Unfortunately . . . we cannot count on an early result . . . and 
in view of our commitments under the covenant of the League and the 
Locarno Treaty ... unrest in Europe... the failure of other 
Governments to follow our example by comparable reductions, we have 
. . . felt that the time has come when . . . our armaments . . . must 
be reconsidered... .” 

We may mourn the fact that the Conservative leader has 
forgotten to speak of the security of the country as a reason 
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for asking Britons to incur the heavy burden of re-arming, 
but it is something that we should have the admission that 
the Government is at last awake to the danger of our position. 


UnpER the fashionable modern phraseology about covenants 
and pacts it was evident that Mr. Baldwin himself meant to 
_ convey the fact that he was alive to England’s 

= —— danger. He is, however, anxious to address 
himself more to the Socialists who did not vote 

for him at the last election than to the Conservatives who 
were, and are, his only supporters. His speech breathed 
apology, but he admitted deficiency in defence and said that 
future estimates would reflect the pull-up in these matters. 
The fashionable arm being the air arm, he announced an 
increase in the Air Force, but “ we reserve the right to modify 
or adjust the programme in the light of new factors that may 


arlse— 

Subject to this caveat we have decided on a programme covering 
the present and the four ensuing years, under which the Royal Air Force 
will be increased by 41 new squadrons, including those already an- 
nounced in the 1934 programme. Of these 41 squadrons, 33 will be 
allotted to Home Defence, raising the existing 42 squadrons at home to a 
total of 75 squadrons. The remaining squadrons are for service with 
the Fleet Air Arm or abroad.” 


As we go to press a debate on this important question is being 
held. Mr. Baldwin’s statement had a good reception. Con- 
servatives hoped it presaged the beginning of a return to a 
sane international policy. Nondescripts in Parliament and in 
the Press were as enthusiastic as they would have been had 
Mr. Baldwin abolished or doubled the Navy. Socialists and 
Liberals will oppose the Government just as certainly as the 
Nondescripts will support it. Lord Ponsonby is as certain 
in 1934 as he was in 1914 that we need no defence. 


Ir is now patent that the diplomatic conversations of the 
past month have not advanced the case for naval dis- 

armament. They were intended to prepare 
the way for the Naval Conference "the 
coming year; actually little but high policy has been 
examined. It is hard to see how “ global tonnages,”’ 
“categories” and the like can have been introduced into 
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discussions upon so vague, so complicated a diplomatic arrange. 
ment as the “ Eastern Locarno.” We may thus expect that 
the French naval programme will be proceeded with and 
possibly added to ; for although French governments appear 
and disappear, all governments adhere faithfully to the pro. 
gramme of making the country as secure as it can be made 
by land and by sea. The conversations with the Italian 
Government have been equally fruitless. The Italian Govern. 
ment have informed us that their navy is very weak in battle- 
ships and that they cannot any longer postpone the building 
of two large battleships of the latest model. The Italians 
are so much in the right that we cannot have criticised this 
seriously. At its present strength, the Italian Navy could 
not perform the duties that it would be called upon to perform 
if Italy were at war. Up to now we have engaged in no 
preliminary conversations with Japan, nor do we see how we 
can invite the Japanese Government to reduce their navy 
with propriety or even decency. Our arms embargo against 
Japan was a futile business ; but at least, by ordering it, we 
attempted to menace and intimidate a proud nation. If 
we now suggest to the Japanese that they reduce their 
building programme, we simply expose ourselves to a crushing 
rejoinder. The American authorities have certainly admitted 
that they would be glad to see us reduce our programme: 
their reason is simple—the less we build, the cheaper is “‘ parity” 
to them. The issues before us are therefore clear: the 
British Government may either take their building pro- 
gramme in hand (there is much to be done) or they may make 
another bid for American favour by proposing new reductions. 


THERE is a very interesting article in the current Quarterly 
Review by Lord Cranborne, M.P. for South Dorset, and 
Captain Eden’s private secretary. In this he 
Lord Cranborne writes of the electors’ dissatisfaction with the 
Policy Coalition Government from the point of view 
of one who has not joined either the Diehards 
or the Nondescripts. He could hardly have linked himself 
with the former, as he is a Minister’s private secretary, and 


his own political instinct would prevent his joining the 
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latter, as he appears to be well aware of the dangers of Lord 
Stonehaven’s left wheel. Lord Cranborne is not a polemist, 
he does not come crashing out with enthusiasm or with 
criticism. He does not criticise the leaders of his party, and 
he is very polite to Mr. Baldwin, but anyone who should read 
indecision into his mild phrases would be making a great 
mistake. In the sotto voce which comes naturally to a man 
who has breathed in a Parliamentary atmosphere all his life, 
and who inherits his instinct for politics both from Tory and 
Whig Prime Ministers, Lord Cranborne tells us his views very 
quietly. After a bouquet to the National Government, 
which he wishes to preserve at present, and an analysis of 
the feeling of the electorate, Lord Cranborne proceeds to the 
consideration of the project for the abolition of Conservatism 
in favour of Nondescription. He does not call it that, he 
is far too polite. This -is what he says :— 


The deep-seated political traditions of this country, which would 
make a return to Party politics at the present time so dangerous an 
experiment, are also the strongest argument against taking the step 
proposed by Sir Thomas Inskip and merging the forces supporting the 
National Government into one great political organisation. It is 
probable, indeed almost certain, that a new party of the right is gradually 
being formed. But the process cannot be hurried. 


The writer “ hopes” that the Coalition may go to the next 
election in its present form, but even so he does not seem 
too hopeful. The swing of the pendulum is, he believes, 
likely to be considerable. 


As long as criticism of the Conservative leadership is not 
made, reasons for the immense slump in Coalition stock may 
A Reason Why *°™ difficult to explain. Lord Cranborne 

allows himself no word of blame to anyone. 
He confines himself to the more deadly device of relating 
the electoral results of certain policies. 


There is, for instance, the Indian problem. On this question, 
the electorate presents a very curious and unusual political phenomenon. 
There are, as it were, two Britains. One, comprising the South of 
England and Lancashire, cares passionately about India, and views 
with grave distrust the proposals of the White Paper. In the other 
Britain, comprising the Midlands, the north-eastern portion of England, 
and Scotland, the subject is practically never mentioned. 
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And he points out that when Parliament gets to work on an 
Indian Home Rule Bill next year that everybody will be 
annoyed with them, and that Conservatives who support 
their Indian policy will be, at best, lukewarm. And he 
says: “The Government . . . will get no counterbalancing 
support from any quarter. For no one really likes the pro- 
posals of the White Paper.” [Our italics.] Lord Cranborne, 
therefore, mildly suggests that his leaders had better “ not 
be too unconciliatory in their attitude to the legitimate 
anxieties of a considerable section of their supporters.” 


LEAVING India, the article moves on to foreign affairs. Here 
Lord Cranborne states that British policy has not been weak 
or wobbly, but quite the reverse, only it has 
failed. Britain set out to be a mediator, and he 
adds that, “ unfortunately, in spite of our effort, no basis of 
compromise [between France and Germany] has been found,” 
and he baldly states the well-known fact : ‘‘ In the meantime 
Germany is steadily re-arming.” Looking at the inter- 
national situation from the purely vote-catching point of 
view, he warns the Government that if it does nothing it 
will be attacked “‘from both Right and Left.” And he 
thinks that “‘ we must face the fact that there is no common 
ground upon which an agreement between her [France] and 
Germany can be based... .” This statement, coming as it 
does from Captain Eden’s private secretary, is of great 
importance. It appears to mark the end of a desolate era of 
hopeless policy. Lord Cranborne understands that this 
discovery of German incompatibility involves the winding-up 
of the Disarmament Conference, and he realises, that if we are 
to keep our Locarno pledges we must greatly strengthen our 
forces. In the whole article there is no word of criticism of the 
Ministers who have, as he plainly shows, misjudged England, 
the Empire and Europe. But we are not sure that the damage 
done by Lord Cranborne to their reputations is not greater 
than had he written a slashing attack. 


Foreign Policy 


For a country which prides itself on broadening down from 
precedent to precedent, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s three 
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months’ holiday suggests some new ideas. There is no pre- 
cedent at all for a man who is too ill for three whole months 
to do any work, retaining the high office of 
British Premier. By whose desire, other than 
that of Mr. MacDonald’s, was this new departure made? Does 
Mr. Baldwin need the support of this unsupported Socialist 
for the measures he is anxious to pass, or is there some self- 
denying pledge against any Conservative succeeding to this 
office in the present Parliament ? There is something fishy 
behind all this, and we advise Members of Parliament to go 
to the Whips and ask the plain question, ‘‘ What is up?” 
It was announced that we were to have Sir John Simon as our 
acting Premier during Mr. Baldwin’s forthcoming holiday. 
Why not Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who is the ablest member 
of the Government, and the straightest ? Is it all part of the 
Stonehaven intrigue, and are we to understand that if Mr. 
MacDonald is unable to resume his office, and Mr. Baldwin is 
not able to succeed him, that Sir John Simon would be Prime 
Minister, and if Mr. Baldwin does succeed Mr. MacDonald, is 
Sir John Simon to be the alter ego of the new Premier ? This 
might protect Mr. Baldwin from attack on the never-kill-me- 
to-make-you-king principle, but how about the country ? Has 
it no say in the matter? We can only say that the matter 
looks queer. 


Why Simon ? 


THE French Foreign Minister, Monsieur Barthou, came to 
London, on July 8, on the invitation of Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
. Donald, in order to discuss matters of interest 
+e se Visit between his country and Great Britain. It was 
not known to the public at the time the invita- 

tion was issued exactly what matters were proposed for 
examination, but it was assumed that this request, that the 
French Foreign Minister should visit London, was the British 
Prime Minister’s last wriggle before he agreed to envisage the 
complete failure of the Disarmament Conference, and the 
general breakdown of the “ pact’ system. This proved to 
be correct and Sir John Simon, representing the Prime 
Minister, who is taking a prolonged holiday in Canada, gave 
the House of Commons an account of his conversations with 
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Monsieur Barthou, which shows that the British Government 
still suffers from Pactit1s. The Morning Post, whose leaders 
are enchantingly witty, observed, after Monsieur Barthou’s 
departure, that whereas the old diplomacy preconised the 
deception of others, the new diplomacy consisted in deceiving 
ourselves. We may be sure that Sir John Simon did not take 
in Monsieur Barthou, or any other foreigner, but he seems to 
have spoofed the House of Commons and a large number of 
the British newspapers. But not, we think, the British public, 
You can fool the whole of them part of the time, and part of 
them all the time, but not all of them all of the time, and Sir 
John Simon probably knows this fact. He has advocated so 
many divergent policies in his life, that he knows well enough 
when he must switch over on to another line. For the moment 
his line apparently is that two or more pacts equal one peace, 


On July 13 Sir John Simon spoke in the House of Commons 
on foreign affairs, when he professed to make “a very simple 
Sir Joh and plain statement of what passed ” between 
- oe himself and Monsieur Barthou. They had 
ane discussed a plan which would— 
. . . involve. . . a pact of mutual assistance between . . . Russia, 
the Baltic States, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Germany. . . It would 
. . . . follow the analogy of Locarno. In addition to that there isa 
feature which . . . will take the form of a guarantee on the part of 
Russia to France on the one hand, and Germany on the other, in the 
event of conditions arising which bring the provisions of the Locarno 
Treaty into operation.” 
The Foreign Minister went on to say that France would also 
undertake to help Russia should she be attacked on her 
western (German) side. This means of course that France, 
despairing of making any arrangement with Great Britain 
which would enable them both to prevent the attack on 
civilisation which is clearly in Germany’s mind, has turned 
to the doubtful adventure of a Russian alliance. The British 
Government have made it clear that they will be no party to 
preventing war. Sir John Simon, as in 1914, will wait until 
war is forced upon Great Britain before doing anything. This 
is what he said to the House of Commons on July 13 on this 
vital matter— 
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We could not in this country—this Government could not, and I 
do not think any Government in this country could—lend any coun- 
tenance, or any encouragement or moral support to new arrangements 
between States in Europe which would be a definitely selective character 
in the sense that they were building up one combination as against another. 
(Our italics.) 

This apparently means that we are to know no difference 


between friend and foe until London is bombed ! 


“ ALLIANCES being wicked,” as the Morning Post observed, 
we fall back on pacts. But pacts must be thoroughly useless 
and unworkable or Sir John Simon will have 
nothing to do with them. Russia therefore 
must “ offer the same guarantee to Germany as 
she has now offered to France.” That, said Sir John Simon 
triumphantly, removes all objections. It is incredible that 
an educated man should talk such nonsense. We can only 
assume that timidity is the ruling feature of his character. 
The following passage appears to show this :— 

We have made it entirely plain from the beginning, whatever may 
be the interest or encouragement which this country may be prepared 
to offer in this new pact, we are not undertaking any new obligation at 
all. 

It would puzzle any lawyer to say what we are already com- 
mitted to with the League of Nations, covenants, pacts, 
Locarnos and other follies we have signed. Sir John therefore 
murmurs “* without prejudice ” as if he was conducting a law- 
suit, but he wishes to use the opportunity to persuade the 
Finkelsteins of Russia to add their moral weight to Geneva. 
Al Capone would bring more. Mr. MacDonald’s Disarmament 
Conference was not, we are told, forgotten in the Simon- 
Barthou talks. It was specially mentioned in a nebulous 
passage which one student of the debate has not been able to 
understand, unless it is pure eye-wash, as it probably is. 
The reality of this affair appears to reside in the following :— 


Without 
Prejudice 


What we are all working for is the realisation of the principle of 
German equality of rights under a system of security for all nations. 
The above passage needs no comment. France, owing to our 
failure to see our own interests (not hers, ours) has now 
turned to Russia. Any arrangement she makes will bind her, 
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but not Finkelstein (alias Litvinoff) or any of his colleagues, 
That Sir John should be willing “ to welcome Russia warmly 
to the League” must surprise no one. He says so many 
different sorts of things, but that France, who says what she 
means, and means what she says, should be willing to make an 
agreement with Russia, with all the trouble she will get 
thereby, is tragic. 


CABINET Ministers are a race apart. Having given his view 
of England’s duty to herself and others to be that she should 
. have none, Sir John Simon proceeded to 
by Anes explain that the integrity of Belgium is a vital 
British interest. ‘“‘ Changed conditions,” said 
Sir John regretfully, ‘‘ have not altered that historic fact at 
all, they have only served to emphasise it.”” Perhaps, if he 
will reflect, he will discover that conditions have not changed 
so very much, that the geographical factors remain and that 
the characters of the peoples of Europe have not altered. 
They are what they were in August, 1914, when Sir John Simon 
and his colleagues in the Asquith Cabinet were overwhelmed 
with astonishment by Germany’s invasion of Belgium. 
If Lord Morley’s Memorandum on Resignation is accurate, and 
its story has never been contradicted, Sir John Simon cried 
real tears of indecision as to whether to stay in the Govern- 
ment or not. Is he going to be taken by surprise again, and 
again going to exhibit the hysteria of a weak man in the grip 
of events ? Are we going to allow him to get us a second time 
into a European war? The “ integrity of Belgium”! How 
can we secure this vital British interest without an army, a 
navy, an air-force, or an ally in Europe? These nebulous 
pacts of his do not give us alliances. Our Mandarins have 
parted with our good French and Japanese allies, their policy 
appears to be to wage war only on British soil, and to wage it 
without troops or machines and without ships to bring the 
necessary supplies. It is a pity that more people do not read 
the debates in the House of Commons. If they did the Govern- 
ment’s personnel would very quickly be changed in more 
than one respect. We suggest that a very good slogan for 
Conservatives would be 8.M.G. 


a 
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Tue nobler beasts of prey eat what they themselves catch and 
kill. Others, who are not so well spoken of, sustain themselves 
otherwise, in the absence of all danger, or even 
~~ Tell of any necessity for exerting themselves. The 
simile comes often to mind when the pen of a 
vindictive man is dipped in vitriol to attack a dead hero. 
Mr. Lloyd George could have given us a very interesting book 
about the years 1914-18, but he has chosen to mar his stories 
with belittlement of the men whose services to their country 
he could notemulate. One of these recent victims is Sir Henry 
Wilson, a man whose outstanding gifts and ability to use them, 
no one but Mr. Lloyd George would presume to question. But 
question them he did on June 15, in the Memoirs now appearing 
in the Daily Telegraph. The subject-matter of this particular 
passage is the Russian Revolution, which Mr. Lloyd George 
isnow no doubt able to think he foresaw, with all its dates 
and disasters. Sir Henry Wilson, who was in Russia just 
before it occurred, wrote of this in his diary :— 
“Tt seems as certain as anything can be that the Emperor and 
Empress are riding for a fall. Everyone—officers, merchants, ladies— 
talks openly of the absolute necessity of doing away with them. . . 


“They have lost their people, their nobles, and now their army, and 
I see no hope for them ; there will be terrible trouble one day here.” 


But he was not able to foretell the exact date. Mr. Lloyd 
George gives the following picture of the great soldier :— 


Henry Wilson was every inch of him—and he had 


A Spiteful many more inches than the average—a professional 
Portrait soldier. The soldiers were not supposed to take cognisance 


of the people, except the specimens who joined the Army. 
He judged these entirely by the canons of discipline. 

The supreme test of discipline was saluting the officers. He saw 
with his own eyes and solemnly reported with his pen that the Russian 
soldiers passed that test superbly. Mutiny in the Army was, therefore, 
remote, and if the Army could be depended upon, “ the frocks ” (as he 
always nicknamed politicians) who babbled in the Duma did not 
matter. 

He has strong political prejudices, but they were sectarian in their 
origin and all irrelevant to the Russian situation. He hated Papists 
and Irish patriots, and he encountered neither amongst the Russian 
soldiers and civilians. 
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Now the truth of the matter is that Henry Wilson was un. 
usually gifted and extremely unconventional, that he was 
prescient, supple, and yet a rock of firmness. More than 
once on that rock the schemes of Mr. Lloyd George 
must have been broken, and if Wilson had not been 
murdered others yet would have been stopped. Mr. Lloyd 
George seems unable to forgive a man whose character was 
higher and whose wit was equal to his own, so when the 
chance comes he spits venom on his grave. It is an 
odious thing to do. 


A PARLIAMENTARY Commission has been sitting for months 
in Paris and has been hearing witnesses on the financial 
scandals. To the onlooker it has seemed that 


Monsieur there was not that energetic search for the 
Sublease culprits which would have resulted in the 


discovery of Stavisky’s obviously highly-placed 
protectors. All France has been talking of these, and two 
eminent and highly-respected deputies, Monsieur Henriot and 
Monsieur Ybarnigaray, have toured the country, speaking 
in the principal towns in order to focus public opinion on the 
importance of getting the facts. One thing that has stood out 
has been the evident desire of the Parliamentary Commission 
not to hear too much. We have seen this sort of thing pretty 
often in England, and only the other day we had an example 
of a British Parliamentary Committee’s desire for smooth- 
ness, but in this country almost everyone will play up to hush- 
hush. They manage their affairs differently in France. 
Monsieur Tardieu, a former Prime Minister, and a Minister 
without portfolio in Monsieur Doumergue’s Government, was 
summoned, after repeated requests from himself that he 
might be heard, to give his evidence on July 18. Things 
began to hum at once. The séance lasted from 9.30 a.m. on 
July 18 to 2 a.m. on July 19. It included many hours of the 
witness’s own evidence and a confrontation of Monsieur 
Tardieu and Monsieur Camille Chautemps, whom he openly 
accused before the Commissioners of corruption. It was an 
eminently Gallic scene, but we need not feel too superior in 
this instance. 
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MonsteUR TARDIEU commenced by attacking the Com- 
mission itself for not having heard him before in spite of his 
reiterated requests in view of the fact that a 
particularly “low police operation ’’ was con- 
necting his name with Stavisky. He wanted to 
know who had conducted this campaign against his honour 
and who benefited by it. He suggested that M. Camille 
Chautemps had known all along, and particularly when he was 
Prime Minister, about Stavisky. Monsieur Chautemps had 
defended various members of that financier’s entourage in 
the law courts. He had “for years known about Stavisky 

. and he and members of his family had received money 
for legal services either from Stavisky or his accomplices. 
It was because he would not own to this that he created 
diversions, such as the one against me,” and in a few brief 
sentences Monsieur Tardieu, collecting the evidence of several 
witnesses on this point, said that Stavisky had certainly been 
“ suicided by persuasion.”” He demanded that light should be 
thrown on all this affair. On this, using a procedure which 
we do not admit, the Commission decided to confront M. 
Tardieu with M. Chautemps, and this occurred late that 
evening, when the two ex-premiers cross-examined each 
other, but in the absence of any lead from the obviously 
alarmed Commission they got nowhere. Monsieur Tardieu 
had named in his accusation of corruption the following par- 
liamentarians: MM. Hesse, Renoult, Frot, Boncour and 
many others. He himself is a man of character and great 
ability. His object in speaking out as he did is to clear his 
own name of accusations which he believed to have been 
fabricated in order to cover the evil doings of others. He is 
now being accused by the Radical parties of breaking the 
Doumergue truce, but his attack was personal, not political, 
and the Doumergue truce cannot last unless the murderers of 
M. Prince are discovered. They are, in France, believed to 
have been agents of the police, and Frenchmen want to know 
under whose orders these agents acted. Monsieur Doumergue, 
who knew that Monsieur Tardieu was to give evidence and 
who must have anticipated that he would wish to bring 
matters to a head as regards himself, left for his place in the 


M. Chautemps 
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South of France on July 18. He had previously spoken about 
public affairs on the wireless with his usual excellent good 
sense. This personal crisis is being exploited by the Radical 
Socialists in order to weaken the present political truce. It is 
important that the nature of this disturbance should not be 
misunderstood in England. 


CARDINAL RICHELIEU, in his political testament, said of 
the French people in words that should always be remem- 
bered :— 


Always the Same 
“Tf our natural inconstancy often throws us down 


fearful precipices, our very lightness does not allow us to remain in 
them, and it pulls us out of them with such promptitude that our 
enemies, not being able to take an exact measure of such frequent 
variations, have not the time to profit by them.” 
The friends of France will be glad to note how unchanging 
the type of our neighbours remains, and it would be wise of 
her enemies also to keep in mind Cardinal Richelieu’s dictum 
about his own people. The recent French cabinet crisis is 
very typical. No considerations could have kept Monsieur 
Tardieu indefinitely quiet under the suggestion of dis- 
honesty. He retorted. Monsieur Chautemp’s friends in the 
Doumergue Cabinet went up in flames, but before the 
slower English began to understand the case, there was a 
fresh move. The scene shifted, and there is now no danger 
of a split. 


THE people who are seriously considering forcing Home Rule 
on India should study the place where, in that great area 
of disunited peoples, Indians already have 
power. This is the case in Calcutta, where the 
Corporation, which is the only completely self- 
governing institution in India, has complete control, only 
ten members being nominated by the Government. 


“The Calcutta Corporation is now,” writes a correspondent on 
June 28, ‘‘ in absolute chaos. This body, which is completely dominated 
by the Congress Party, has two groups, the Sen Gupta and the Bose 
groups. In April a meeting occurred to elect a mayor, each party 
putting up their man, the Bose nominee being also supported by the 
Government members. The voting was likely to be so close that 
election depended upon these ten votes, but the Sen Gupta party 


Indians Govern 
Themselves ! 
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meant to put their own man (Mr. Huq) in, whether or no. The ten 
nominated Government members were therefore, before the meeting, 
deprived of their right to vote on the ground that their period of office 
had expired. The Bose candidate was elected amidst very disorderly 
scenes. Shortly after this meeting a representation, signed by some 
40 members of the Corporation, was submitted to the Government of 
Bengal, protesting that these proceedings were illegal, and asking 
the Government to annul the meeting and to order another to be held. 
After a full inquiry into the circumstances and after taking legal 
advice, Government declared the proceedings of April 10th illegal and 
gave instructions for another meeting to be called for the purpose of 
electing a mayor. A meeting therefore was arranged to be held on 
May 17th. It has been stated that the first meeting was disorderly, 
but the next one almost beggars description. It was marked by scenes 
of the most unspeakable chaos, and pandemonium reigned throughout. 
The proceedings opened with a wrestling match between two city 
fathers for possession of the chair, and ended with the election of two 
different mayors, after two different meetings, each under a separate 
chairman, had been held concurrently on the floor of the house for at 
least half an hour. 


ArrEeR describing these more than unparliamentary scenes, 
our correspondent went on to say :— 


Deadlock “The result of such conduct is that Calcutta has 
no government, for the proceedings of this meeting 
were by common consent deemed illegal. No attempt was made by 
either party to uphold its elected. The Calcutta Corporation being 
completely self-governing, the Government can do nothing but 
announce that the Councillors themselves must be left to find the way 
out until a crisis arose ‘ demanding interference . . . in order to avert 
irremediable damage. .. .’ This is thought not to be far off. No 
municipal business has been transacted since April. Only the barest 
routine work can be carried on. But our city fathers are unmoved 
and impenitent. No effort has been made to ‘get together.’ The 
elected councillors are proving that they are entirely devoid of any 
sense of civic responsibility. They are, in fact, quite unreliable.” 


So much for a correspondent who is, as are all the British 
in India free to express an opinion, against the experiment 
of giving India Home Rule. But there is other evidence 
of the unfitness of the people in that country to govern even 
their own communities. It comes from an Indian corre- 
spondent to the Manchester Guardian on July 16, and it 
occurs in an account of Gandhi’s “ pilgrimage,” which is 
apparently written to boost that noxious agitator and all 
his works. The “ pilgrimage ”’ was ostensibly taken on behalf 
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of the “ untouchables,” and we are asked by the writer of 
the article to believe that Gandhi is surprised to find that 
the caste system is strong. An address handed to him in 
a certain village ran as follows :— 

“* All the various grades of untouchables,” it said, ‘‘ are untouchables 
among themselves, each superior grade considering the inferior grade 
as polluting as the highest class of the caste Hindus would regard the 
worst grade of untouchables. Further, among the same grade of 
untouchables there are sections, each considering itself different and 
distinct from any other, prohibiting interdining and intermarriage.” 
(Our italics.) 


This could have been no news to Gandhi, who himself belongs 
to a rather low caste of Hindu, the moneylender caste. But 
consider the wisdom of the people who, knowing all this, 
are willing to “try the interesting experiment” of Indian 
Home Rule. 


THE United States got through the first fifteen months of 
President Roosevelt’s reign without serious labour troubles, 
It may be said that as long as the country 
was suffering from shock the agitators could 
not get their people to move, but now that 
recovery is beginning to be thought of and discussed, and 
now that trade in some cases is a little better, we are told that 
the labour situation has grown worse. A general strike was 
called in San Francisco on July 16, but as it had been well 
advertised beforehand, the Government had had time to 
put 4,000 National Guardsmen on the water-front, and an 
infantry regiment with tanks and field artillery in the town. 
Looting, however, began at once. Shops were raided and 
lorries overturned. Business was at once at a standstill, 
and the large population in a state of uncertainty. Com- 
munists have been warned by the Central Labour Committee 
in Oregon that “ this is a strike and not a revolution,” and 
the Morning Post correspondent, telegraphing from San 
Francisco on July 17, said :— 

The strikers, realising the importance of ensuring the food supply 
of the city if public sympathy is to be retained, announced plans for 
opening special restaurants. It was arranged that nineteen cafés 
would be given “ accredited ” signs to hang in their windows indicating 


that their employees were exempt from the strike order, and that 
the public will be able to eat there without fear of molestation. . . . 


The Strike at 
San Francisco 
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The strikers exempted milk and bread distributors this morning 
from their general “ tie-up ”’ and said they would not call these men 
from duty except as a last resort. Electrical workers were also 
exempted. 

This shows that American Socialists are taking a leaf out of 
the British book and want to-be loved for themselves. This 
general strike was quickly over, but the strike of long-shore- 
men and maritime workers continues and has infected even 
Vancouver. 


Mr. WickHAM STEED has performed a public service in calling 
attention to the class of warfare the Germans intend to wage 
, next time they attack their neighbours. He 
— Air has published an article in the Nineteenth 
Century for July on this subject, supporting 
it with documentary proof. Mr. Steed has been getting the 
facts of this and other matters since 1928, when he first 
published a German memorandum on the Pocket Battleship. 
The authenticity of the memorandum could not be denied, 
and Mr. Wickham Steed’s unfortunate German acquaintances 
were arrested. In England the public and Press only dis- 
covered the importance of his find by the stir in Germany. 
Mr. Steed has now published memoranda from the Secret 
Department, L.G.A., Luft-Gas-Angriff (Air Gas Attack). The 
documents, which should be read in their entirety, show that 
the Germans have already ascertained, in London and Paris, 
how to cultivate germs in the underground railways. Their 
object is set out in the first German official paper quoted. It 


. in order that air warfare may be waged effectively and 
ruthlessly against important military and industrial centres and, above 
all, also against the civilian population of large cities.” 

With this object agents were sent to London and Paris with 

germs of an innocuous kind, in order that the dissemination of 

disease should be studied. This harmless germ is the microc- 
cocus prodigiosus. The agents of the German Government 
were instructed to— 
“investigate the conditions of air circulation in the Paris Metro 
and in the various London (Underground Railway) systems.” 


And further on— 
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“. . . The L.G.A. scheme for the infection of large cities like Paris 
and London by distributing separate deposits of yellow cross (mustard 
gas) or bacilli in the systems of their underground railways ought, in the 
main, to be practicable. The ascertained . . . effects of the indraught of 
air at the entrances to many underground stations and stopping-places, 
are also very interesting. (Compare the measurements at the Pasteur 
Montparnasse and, above all, Concorde stations in Paris, or in London 
at Leicester Square, Tottenham Court Road, and especially Piccadilly 
Circus and Liverpool Street).”’ 

The object of filling the tubes with bacteria or mustard gas is 
easy to see. People would be more effectively infected or 


choked in so confined a space. 


THE secret official German papers reproduced in Mr. Wickham 
Steed’s article show how, step by step, these plans are worked 
out. Before the Nazi advent to power, after 
ahaa the enthronement of Herr Hitler, it makes no 
difference—the work goes steadily on. The 
damning evidence is there in their own words. The experi- 
ments with this and that medium, the necessity of the largest- 
sized possible drops, the amount of dilution possible, the use 
of glass bombs. Finally an elaborate experiment in Paris is 
described where harmless germs had been placed in the tubes 
to see how much they increased or disappeared, and how far 
the draught carried them. The German agent who went round 
to check the growth of these on one occasion wrote as follows :— 
“Drove in a car from the Underground Station along the Quai 
d’Orsay on the left bank of the Seine by way of the Quai Voltaire, Quai 
Malaquais and Quai St. Bernard. Stopped at the Place Valhubert, 
carried out a measurement at a spot almost opposite to the Gare d’Or- 
leans. 3.9 kilometres in a bee-line from the Obelisk. The measure- 
ment was disturbed, but the air suction was enormous.” 
Disturbed means that someone saw him. Other places showed 
greatly increased cultures of germs. At one place, Porte de 
Versailles, the report runs :— 
“Very good result !! ! 6,738 colonies obtained, and later on at the 
Pasteur station 95,778 colonies were counted ! ! ! The result was checked 
an hour later and 91,389 colonies were counted.” 


The agents’ delight knows no bounds when he counts the 
thousands of colonies of bacteria. Of the experiment at the 
Chamber of Deputies station he says :— 

“THIS INSIDE RESULT IS ANNIHILATING !!” 
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It is, indeed! Further experiments were made in Paris on 
September 19, 1933. These were made near the forts on the 
North, East and West. The measurements in the South were 
to be taken afterwards. The British Press has made very 
little comment on the above startling statements in the 
Nineteenth Century, but this is probably because Herr Hitler’s 
week-end coincided with their publication. The thanks of 
all those who work for security and peace are due to Mr. Wick- 
ham Steed for his efforts in bringing these important papers to 
light. Their complete authenticity was established when the 
German Government, through their Embassy in London, 
denied knowledge of them. 


ENGLAND is not the only country in the Empire where British 
interests have been made to yield to the disintegrators and 
= where the leadership of the Party standing 
heme ey for Imperial strength has been disastrous. 
In South Africa, General Smuts, with his 

handful of Boer followers, accompanied by the usual British 
nondescripts, has gone over to General Hertzog, the avowed 
enemy of the Imperial connection. This act was accom- 
plished some time back under cover of the usual cry of ‘“ con- 
ciliation.”” A general election confirming the arrangement was 
snatched. After it was over a Status Bill was produced that 
will further attenuate the slender links that still bind South 
Africa to the Empire. This brought an awakening to the 
British and the Bill was fought clause by clause in Parliament, 
by Colonel Stallard, Mr. Coulter, Mr. Marwick and others. 
It is now being realised that the only hope that British ideals 
will survive at all in South Africa lies in the salvation of the 
§.A.P. (General Smuts’ old party) from fusion with General 
Hertzog’s party. Former fusions have been seen to be a 
mistake, each coalition has been followed by anti-British 
legislation. The group who fought this Status Bill are against 
this fusion and they are having a considerable measure of 
success in the constituencies. They are rather in the position 
of our own India Defence League in having all the Non- 
descripts against them both in the press and elsewhere. 


But they are gaining in numbers and enthusiasm, and they 
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have recently acquired as a supporter the Member of 
Simonstown, Mr. Blackwell. 


THE root of the matter is that only by a British party under 
British leaders, welcoming any such Dutch as may agree 
The Root with them, can the ideals of fair play, good 
government and links with the Empire be 
preserved. The Africander Bond has always upheld the aims of 
anti-Imperialism and independence. Its votaries have always 
been indifferent to good government per se. Generals Hertzog 
and Smuts fought for three years to uphold Krugerism, one 
of the most corrupt régimes ever seen. These war leaders are 
still the leaders of their own race, but they share this responsi- 
bility with Dr. Malan, who is just now putting up a sham 
fight against them in order to make such British as are still 
gullible think that there is a serious “ split in Boer ranks” 
and that it is therefore “safe” to follow Smuts. This 
manoeuvre was successful once before ; it is now seen through 
by everyone except those who are paid to wear a bandage on 
their eyes. The Daily Despatch of East London, one of the 
few independent newspapers in South Africa, had a leading 
article on June 22 which pointed this out. They remind us 
that this manceuvre occurred when, some time back, the 
British were apprehensive of the Hertzog-Smuts combine. 
“Dr. Malan staged a sham battle with General Hertzog... 
then Dr. Malan and his followers withdrew. . . . The object was, of 
course, to lure the unsuspecting loyalists back into the camp. And 
they came, really believing that General Hertzog had broken with his 
extremists.” 
When this manceuvre had borne fruit there was an inter- 
change of letters between Messrs. Hertzog and Malan, and the 
latter rejoined his party. This same game is being tried again, 
but once bitten twice shy holds good the world over. Messrs. 
Stallard, Marwick, Coulter and Blackwell and their thousands 
of supporters have had as little support from the nondescript 
press in Great Britain as if they were trying to save India. 
But that press represents nothing and no one but the 


nondescripts of England, a body of yes-men who are not | 


stalwarts for any cause, even their own. 
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On July 11 the President of the Board of Education (Lord 
Halifax) announced in the House of Lords that the Govern- 
ment had decided against raising the school 
age. The reasons given were that it would 
take time, would be expensive and difficult, and that an 
impartial investigator would see 


A Wise Decision 


“that it is impossible to put the raising of the school age into operation 

under a period of, say, three or four years . . . supposing you decided 

on it to-morrow—somewhere about 1938.” 

Lord Halifax went on to argue on these lines, and further 
to totally reject the idea that by keeping children at school 
another year juvenile unemployment would be got rid of. 
This surprising statement had been made earlier in the debate 
by Lord Sanderson, who often says things that entertain his 
peers. The government speaker spoke with some uncer- 
tainty about public opinion on this matter :— 

“T do not profess to speak positively as to whether the country 
as a whole is ready for raising the school age, with no exemptions in 
prosperous and non-prosperous districts, and in all forms of unemploy- 
ment, and if there are no exemptions what is to be the policy pursued 
about maintenance allowances.” 

He concluded his argument by saying that “ the over-ruling 
consideration in the matter is finance.” Maintenance 
allowances alone would cost about 8 million a year. Lord 
Halifax owned that he would prefer to give this money 
to some of the health services rather than to keeping 
children at school. The thing that strikes the reader of this 
debate, in which several peers and one bishop took part, is 
that none of their lordships appeared to consider the parents’ 
wishes (except in so far as the parent is a voter), or the very 
detrimental effect upon family life which perpetual encroach- 
ment on that fundamental institution must have. The best 
interests of the nation are upheld in the home, but what 
is a home without parental responsibility ? Lord Halifax 
should read Mr. Pringle’s Nation’s Appeal to the Housewife. 
There is much to be learned from it. 


WHEN we were young we used to catch out unwary elders 
by asking them a question, after stipulating that the answer 
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must be “Yes” or “No.” The question was “Have you 
left off beating your Mother?” or wife or sister, according 

to circumstances. Sometimes we caught ear 
Ae Left sometimes not, but in any case the question 
Your Mother? ©20 obviously only be met by respectable 

people by a general repudiation of the 
premiss on which it is founded. The League of Nations 
Unton has been studying this well-known trap for the unwary, 
and it has constructed one of its own in the form of a question. 
naire which is to be handed to every voter in this country, 
who is then to be asked to put “ Yes ” or “ No ” opposite the 
following five questions, the last four of which are not able 
to be answered in this way. 

1. Should Great Britain remain a member of the League of Nations ? 

2. Are you in favour of an all-round reduction of armaments by 
international agreement ? 

3. Are you in favour of the all-round abolition of national military 
and naval aircraft by international agreement ? 

4. Should the manufacture and sale of armaments for private profit 
be prohibited by international agreement ? 

5. Do you consider that if a nation insists on attacking another 
the other nations should combine to compel it to stop by (a) economic 
and non-military measures, and (b) if necessary, military measures ? 

No. 1 could be replied to by “‘ Yes ” or “ No,” but Nos. 2, 3, 
4, 5 would all require a long answer, such as the following :— 

“The efforts made by Internationalists since the war at Geneva 
and elsewhere, having lost to the peaceful nations of Europe nearly 
all the ground gained by four years’ hard contest, and having, in 
the same ratio, by the encouragement of the predatory spirit in 
Germany, brought war nearer, I am not in favour of continuing these 
processes : I favour peace.” 

In other words, “‘ I disapprove of mother-beating, and hope 
you will soon stop encouraging it.” The Manchester Guardian 
informs us that the referendum will cost £5,000, and “ the 
number of votes for and against each question will be made 
public.” It is to be a large-scale work with canvassers. 

The registers of Parliamentary voters will be the basis of the 
referendum, and it is hoped that every house in the country will be 
visited twice—once to distribute copies of the questionnaire and the 
second time to collect the replies. It is hoped that the referendum 
will be completed by Easter of next year. 

We hope that too many people will not be caught by this 


old wheeze in a new form. 
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WuEN our delegation went to Ottawa, they appeared to be 
unaware of two important factors in Imperial prosperity, one 

was British agriculture, the other was Dominion 
On the Wrong industry. The delegates also had the dis- 
Road 

advantage of free-trade experts to advise them. 
How nearly their own incompetence and the anti-Imperialism 
of the free-traders went to making the Ottawa Conference 
totally fail, we have never yet been fully told. The situation 
was to some extent saved by the Canadian Premier and the 
Australian representative, but the rigid attitude of Mr. 
Baldwin and his colleagues, prevented anything effective being 
done for British agriculture, or the securing for the Dominions 
of the second place in our markets. The Dominions were only 
too willing that we should protect our farmers, provided they 
themselves had the second preference for their productions. 
The British delegates, however, refused this for wheat and 
meat, and their refusal to meet the wishes of our Dominions 
was followed by treaties with foreign countries, which have 
tied our hands for years in these matters. We have in one 
instance—the Argentine—treated a foreign country as if it 
were part of the British Empire. A few months after pre- 
ferences had been refused at Ottawa “for fear of raising 
prices,” the British Government were obliged to start on an 
agricultural price-raising campaign! A system of quotas was 
instituted, the result of which is that we get less for our money 
and the Revenue gets nothing! This policy has been un- 
successful as regards meat, among other matters, and the 
Minister for Agriculture has recently had to come to the 
House of Commons to ask for £3 millions for the beef farmers. 
The Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Elliot, seems well-intentioned, 
but in spite of many speeches, not to know what to be at. 
The whole of our present difficulties come from the failure of 
our statesmanship at Ottawa and from nothing else. We 
shall have to get back to Empire preferences, and the protec- 
tion of our farmers if we are to improve matters here. 


WE commend Lord Wolmer’s letter in this issue to the notice 
of Conservatives, and we ask them to consider what, in the 
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past, has been the effect upon the country of the kind of Non. 
description they are now asked to adhere to. Disraeli gave 
; in Coningsby a sketch of such people in another 
soaioantate age. The General Election of 1832, follow. 
ing the Reform Bill, obliterated the former 
Parliamentary opposition, as did the General Election of 
1931. This was disastrous in 1832. Listen to what Disraeli 
said in Coningsby, writing years after the event : 
“ The two years that followed the Reform of the House of Commons 
are full of instruction, on which a young man would do well to ponder, 

It is hardly possible that he could rise from the study of these annals 

without a confirmed disgust for political intrigue. . . . The Tory Party, 

according to those perverted views of anata unhappily too long 
prevalent, was held to be literally defunct. 

This is not unlike the present ial Intrigue has 
taken on a strength unknown before, and Conservatism is 
considered, save for the Page Croft-Wolmer-Lloyd group, 
as defunct. The Conservative Central Office, which should 
be a pillar of Conservative principles, now evidently holds 
the view that they are valueless. But our Party experts 
have something to learn from the past. Disraeli says 
of 1834: 


“That was not an epoch when statesmen cared to prosecute the 
investigation of principles. . . . These statesmen took expediency for 
their director, when principle would have given them all that expediency 
ensured, and much more.” 


We are still suffering from the patchwork of 1832. We 
shall suffer as long from the patchwork of 1932. The moral is 
always the same: if you defy gravitation your building will 
fall ; if you renounce political principles your legislation will 
be unstable. 


SomE time ago we were warned that the American, though 
not, we hope, the Canadian, wheat crop had largely failed 
: this year. It was even said that the U.S.A. 

a ogee would have to buy for her own consumption. 
“Dollar Wheat” became an actuality. Now 

there are overwhelming floods in the granary of Poland, so 
that the rich valley of the Vistula is a swamp, with a river 
five miles wide roaring down its centre. In Galicia the popu- 
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lation are many of them homeless, and, says the Times 
correspondent, “the condition of the sick people who lie on 
improvised stretchers awaiting some opportunity to be 
taken to hospital is most pathetic.” It is said that the people 
in all the districts affected will have to be fed during the 
remainder of the year, and that all taxation must be remitted. 
We ask our readers to remember that when wheat was at 
rock-bottom price, and the condition of Dominion wheat 
growers was very difficult, Mr. J. F. Darling wrote more than 
one article in this Review to urge that the British Government 
should buy and store Canadian and Australian wheat. In 
the title of one article, Back to Joseph, he drew a parallel which 
everyone must now realise to be exact. Now we have lost 
the opportunity for buying wheat cheaply. We should none 
the less still buy and store Empire wheat. Nothing would 
better make for a feeling of food security in this country in 
the event of war, and nothing would do more to overcome the 
effects of our post-Ottawa blunders than the announcement 
that we meant permanently to keep going a reserve of Canadian 
and Australian wheat. We ought to act now. A few more 
such blows to wheat production as we have seen this year, and 
we shall not be able to do so. 


A¥rTER Burne Jones and George du Maurier, who were a little 
older, there was a Whistler centenary this July. It was 
Whistler suitably commemorated by an admirable 

article in the Times by Professor Tonks, who 
wrote learnedly and sympathetically about the artist and his 
work. The writer knew Whistler well, both in the days before 
and after his marriage with Mrs. Godwin, a union of hearts if 
ever there was one. The couple, when they were engaged, 
came round to the little blue drawing room in Alexander 
Square that had so often seen them arrive separately, and 
their hostess, delighted with the news, called to her child to 
come down from the nursery and hear the great news, “ Jimmy 
is going to be married !”’ There the pair sat, literally radiant. 
Whistler, at the age of 54, had most truly found the love of 
his life. The child who heard the news did not know how 
wonderful and rare this marriage was to be. Many letters have 
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appeared in the papers about Whistler. One in the Times 
gave a charming account of him, his house and wife. It 
is written by a former servant. 


I was about 23 when I entered his service and was sufficiently 
simple to ask the cook about the old lady who looked so sweet and 
kind, but who never moved when I was shown the dining-room. The 
cook, who came in daily, laughed much at my mistake when she told 
me that it was a portrait of his mother. But it was hung rather low, 
and looked for all the world like life and seemed too natural for a 
picture. It was the first great portrait I had ever seen and I learned 
to love and admire it more and more. 


The next part of the letter shows us the way the couple 
lived, Miss Phillips, Mrs. Whistler’s sister lived with them. 


Mr. and Mrs. Whistler’s room was very pretty, the whole effect 
was white, with beautiful butterflies painted here and there on every- 
thing. Mr. Whistler set great store by his butterflies, and had all the 
house linen and his own personal linen marked with them. 

The whole of the drawing-room floor was his studio ; I rarely went 
in, as he had a manservant to look after it. He had another studio 
not far from the house, just past the bridge, and I often used to take 
his luncheon there in a big basket, very carefully arranged with pretty, 
dainty china. They lived in the foreign manner, having breakfast 
on, a tray taken upstairs to their room, and never more than bread 
and butter and watercress. They liked “ dejeuner,”’ as it was called, 
at 12 o’clock, and then dined in the evening. They were quiet people, 
with not much entertaining, and then mostly artists. 


The writer was perhaps too inexperienced to notice the 
beauty of the silver that Whistler had collected, a bit at 
a time. 


Tse Whistlers adored each other :— 


I used to think him a pretty old gentleman, with a very pleasant 

voice. Though I seem to fancy he did not care for 

A Personal women, I liked to hear him calling in a loving way to 

Impression Mrs. Whistler, ‘‘ Trixie, I want you,” or ‘‘ Bunny” to 
his sister-in-law. 

But he could be quick-tempered, and once he was very angry with 
me. There was on the dining-room table a sort of smaller table of 
china that stood on four legs on a mat with a vase on the top with a 
perforated lid for flowers. Thinking one day to clean under the mat, 
I unfortunately upset and broke the vase. I think they had been 
specially made in blue and white china to go with all the butterflies. 

Mr. Whistler was very angry and threatened to send me to prison. 
If I had broken the china table as well I believe it would have been 
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penal servitude! Mrs. Whistler, however, told him gently not to be 
silly, and so I never went to prison ! 
In the earlier part of his life there had been no “ Trixie” to 
tell Whistler gently ‘“‘ not to be silly,” and many of his rows 
must be attributed to this. “I could imagine that Mr. 
Whistler might be quarrelsome,” goes on the writer, “‘ for he 
was so quick-tempered, but his was really a very kind dis- 
position.” A tiny sketch of Mrs. Whistler ends this charming 
account of the home life of a man who has been abundantly 
misunderstood. 
Mrs. Whistler was very delicate and always gentle and kind. At 
that time I had a bright complexion and very fair hair, and she always 
liked me to come into her room, if I were going out anywhere, and 


show her how I looked. It was a quiet, happy home, and I was very 
sorry to leave them. 


Arter Whistler’s centenary came that of Degas on July 19. 
This note would never have been written if it had not been 
for a chance remark in an “ appreciation” 
article on Degas in which the writer imagined 
that he was “‘ well-bred—but reserved and somewhat coolly 
polite.” This sentence sent the memory of one reader back 
to a time when, accompanied by a reluctant father, a very 
juvenile art student stood outside Degas’ studio and rang the 
bell. The entrance was dominated by a window in a pro- 
jection rather high up and at right angles to the door. Whether 
the visitors had arrived when the artist was worried over his 
work will never be known. But, after they had rung the bell, 
there was a long pause. Then the window flew open, and 
with the devastating suddenness and much of the look of a 
Jack in the Box, Degas thrust his head and half his body 
out of it. He glared ferociously and in silence at his callers 
for at least a minute, and then, in response to a very humble 
request that they should be admitted, agreed in a very surly 
voice to open the door. Acquaintance had been made some 
days earlier under the genial eye of Monsieur Clemenceau, 
and on that occasion Degas, unbending more than usual— 
this was in 1887—had invited the student to come and see 
him. He no doubt bitterly regretted this when the visitors 
materialised outside his door, and at first, even when they were 
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inside it, he did nothing but growl and shrug his shoulders 
between horrid silences. The artlessness of the girl’s rap- 
turous admiration and the evidently vivid delight afforded 
her by his marvellous drawings, mostly ballet dancers, 
gradually thawed him. He, himself, became enthusiastic, 
and, being French, talkative. He advised about work, what 
to do, how to study, what to avoid. He told his hearer 
to stop working with a master and with other students and 
to go and work in the Louvre and without a teacher, 
“* Otherwise you'll be ruined by their vulgarity.” He poured 
forth his creed of work and fidelity to nature, and, catching 
hold of his listener’s hands in both his, ended his sermon 
by an invocation to art. It was an unforgettable moment. 
It never recurred. He came to dinner once or twice later 
‘on, but the more conventional occasion irked him. He 
‘could apparently only be easy and friendly among his 
own tools. Never again did he show himself as on that 
red-letter day in his studio. Nor did he encourage a 
second visit. The episode was closed. 


Tue London streets have recently been decorated in certain 
spots by a white pattern painted on the ground, which looks 
rather like a starting gate. These marks are 
very visible, and no one could pass over them 
without being arrested by the design. One 
adventure due to this new artistic effort was related in 
The Times by a correspondent on June 16: 


London 
Crossings 


A friend, who is a well-known steeplechaser and enters for many 
riding competitions, came up to London the day before yesterday with 
her competing pony. Yesterday, coming out of a side street into Park 
Lane by Hyde Park Corner, she met with one of these white arrange- 
ments. I give the story in her own words : 

“Neither I nor my pony had ever met with one before, and on 
arriving at the edge of it the animal stopped dead short. Behind me 
was a stream of hooting cars. I squeezed the ribs of my animal and it 
rose obediently, evidently thinking that it had a five-bar gate before 
it, cleared the imaginary obstacle, and cannonaded into the point 
policeman and knocked him over.” 


The policeman behaved like a sportsman, bearing no malice | 
against either pony or rider for what was so evidently a mistake. 
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The writer had a pony in South Africa who always jumped 
paths and tracks as if they were rather high hurdles when he 
had to cross them. It was all right when you were used to 
it, and on the veldt there were no police ! 


As we go to press, news has come of the Nazi attack on the 
Viennese Government and the assassination of the courageous 
Austria Infelix Austrian Chancellor, Dr. Dollfuss, on July 25. 
Whether the 144 ruffians who seized the 
Chancellery and murdered him meant to capture the Govern- 
ment is not yet clear, but they were sufficiently powerful to 
be able to make terms with his Cabinet, which was sitting 
at the time. They were therefore able to make their escape 
into Germany, where, doubtless, the plot had been hatched. 
The German Embassy in Vienna is said to have negotiated 
on behalf of these gangsters, who wore Austrian uniform. 
Austria was at once declared to be under martial law. As 
in the summer of 1914, twenty years ago, Austria is the storm 
centre from which trouble comes. Italy is the country 
primarily concerned in this affair, and Signor Mussolini 
has announced that he is taking action. All her neigh- 
bours must view chaos in Austria with the utmost concern, 
and they must dread, what is worse even than chaos, 
the chance of Nazi domination. Unfortunately the great 
powers have never made it clear to Germany that they would 
not permit her to absorb Austria. For the declarations, 
pacts, and covenants everyone keeps on signing seem intended 
by their authors to be mere paper hoops. The outrage in 
Vienna is part and parcel of Herr Hitler’s clean up of June 30. 
The loss of the gallant and indefatigable Dollfuss will be 
severely felt. He had been forced into Dictatorship by the 
clash of Communists and Nazis in his country, but he had 
neither the mind nor the temperament of a Dictator. The 
conspiracy was wide-spread, and it was beaten off in various 
districts, but at Innisbruck the Police Commander was 
assassinated, and some of the officials at the Vienna Broad- 
casting station were also killed. There is said to be 
disorder in Styria. Herr Hitler has flown to Munich, 
presumably to direct operations. 
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WuizE Central Europe is staggering in the grip of a despotism 
which is quite unfairly called medieval, and while the countries 
near that storm centre are alert and fretted, 
this tight little island has had a summer 
unexampled for weather, untroubled politically, 
save for the growling of the Indian storm, and overwhelmingly 
satisfactory as regards games and their players. Miss 
Thora Myers’ notes give the details of the lawn tennis 
victories in which F. J. Perry and Miss Round once more 
placed England on the throne of lawn tennis at Wimbledon. 
No Briton had been champion of England since 1909, and 
no Englishwoman since Mrs. Godfree in 1926 won the 
ladies’ blue riband. In golf T. H. Cotton won the open golf 
championship, appropriately enough, on the links of the Royal 
St. George’s Club at Sandwich on June 29. This is the first 
time a Briton has held the championship since 1923, while 
Miss P. Barton, of the Royal Mid-Surrey Club, won the 
French ladies’ open golf championship at Le Touquet on July 
12. In the meanwhile, at Henley, the Leander Club won 
the Grand Challenge Cup, in the final of which they beat the 
Americans from Princeton University. To round all this up 
the King’s Coronation Cup was won at Ranelagh on July 9, 
when Major Harrison’s team, the Knaves, beat the Aurora 
side from the U.S.A. The country is very proud of its sports- 
men. In victory and defeat they play the game. It is a 
good sign that they should be winning in these many fields, 
a true sign of national revival and the resurrection of courage. 
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AN EYE-WITNESS IN GERMANY 


BeRLIN on Saturday, the thirtieth of June, 1934! The city 
in holiday mood. Sun-drenched streets and gay crowds 
streaming to the railway stations. A band playing and the 
cafés doing a roaring trade. Brown-shirted “S.A.” men 
going on leave; the black “‘S.S.,” Hitler’s picked body- 
guard, dashing about in powerful cars ; steel-helmeted soldiers 
of the Reichswehr ; young men from the labour camps and 
boys and girls of the “ Hitler Youth” movement. Uniforms 
everywhere. 

Militarism run riot perhaps, but not necessarily menacing ; 
some of it even a trifle comic to foreign eyes. Then, suddenly 
—the harsh echoing volley of an execution squad, shouts of 
“ Heil Hitler,” fear in many faces, but some of the crowd 
still laughing. 

In common with many other Englishmen, I wanted to find 
out the truth about the German situation, so at the end of 
June I decided to go and see for myself. My choice of date 
was lucky, for I arrived in Berlin on that fateful Saturday 
morning. I had been invited to spend the first week-end in 
the country. Early that afternoon, I joined a packed excur- 
sion train, and, that evening, when the first news of ‘‘ The 
Second Revolution” filtered through, I was sitting outside 
a café in the old-world square of a little market-town. 
My companions included my hostess, a charming old lady of 
nearly seventy, her lawyer son, her pretty seventeen years’ old 
niece, and a local schoolmaster. 

We discussed such ordinary topics as the drought, Wimble- 
don tennis, War memories, and the failings of mutual friends. 
Then I dropped a couple of bricks by asking their opinion of 
Herr Hitler. 

Immediately the whole atmosphere changed. Opinion ? 
There could be only one, and that world-wide. Also not 
Herr Hitler, please. Hitler if I liked, but preferably, ‘‘ Der 
Fuehrer,” the man sent by Divine Providence to lead the 
German nation straight into the Promised Land. 


‘ 
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“Even you English must recognise his greatness,” said 
my hostess, shaking her finger at me. ‘‘ Such genius, such 
high-mindedness, such modesty and such gentle under. 
standing. Your Jewish-ruled Press and your Paris-controlled 
politicians have heaped up mountains of lies about the leader, 
but in the end the truth must prevail ! ” 

I ventured such mild, half-apologetic protests as a guest 
may offer, but my voice was drowned in a murmer of general 
approval. It was the young girl who was most emphatic. 
“* Der Fuehrer has such glorious eyes and so noble a brow,” 
she explained, and the schoolmaster interrupted her with, 
a supreme intelligence ! 

I felt physically sick. Hitler might, in their eyes, be a very 
wonderful person, but it was nauseating to hear seemingly sane 
and sensible people mouthing phrases of such absurd idolatry 
in so desperately serious a fashion. 

While this almost hysterical outburst was at its height, 
someone put up a notice in the window of the newspaper office 
opposite, and the lawyer strolled across to join the crowd who 
at once gathered to read it. 

** Roehm and some others have been arrested and shot,” 
he announced laconically when he rejoined us. 

Roehm ?”’ asked the schoolmaster. Why ?” 

“By order of Der Fuehrer. They had been plotting 
against him.” 

“ Plotting against Der Fuehrer!”’ gasped the old lady. 
“The fiends. Thank God they are dead!” 

“Yes,” went on the lawyer, “ Der Fuehrer caught them 
plotting in Munich, and he himself arrested them. It was a 
brave deed, worthy of him. And, oh, by the way, von 
Schleicher and his wife also have been shot, in Berlin.”’ 

Imagine the effect of a similar announcement to a group of 
normal English people. Germany has certainly had more than 
her share of arrests and shootings during the past few years. 
But this callousness, this blind acceptance and unshakable 
faith in the will of the Leader made on me an impression which 
will remain one of my most vivid memories of contemporary 
Germany. 

‘The provincial papers, and those which later came in from 
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Berlin, said so little that I decided to get back at once to the 
capital, and I left next morning. 

On the surface, I found Berlin outwardly calm. It is true 
that small groups at street corners and in cafés were eagerly 
whispering amongst themselves and that the traffic was less 
than usual; but London on a Saturday afternoon, with the 
result of a test-match still in doubt, might have presented 
much the same spectacle. There was one big difference, 
however. The police were carrying rifles and lorry-loads of 
steel-helmeted soldiers were patrolling the town. There were 
no actual signs of revolt, but in the poorer quarters of the city 
the reasons for the precautions were obvious. One got that 
mysterious and unmistakable feeling of seething unrest and 
discontent under the apparent calm. Six million Communists 
cannot be blotted out merely by forbidding Communism, even 
if you present each of them with a nice brown uniform, call him 
a storm-trooper and give him pay and rations instead of a 
dole. And remember, Roehm, whatever his faults, was 
commander of these same brown-shirts and the recognised 
leader of the Nazi Left, and he had been shot the day previously. 

As the week progressed, Berlin gradually settled down ; 
but there was still a tense feeling in the air, as if no one quite 
knew what would happen next. That tense feeling of a 
neurotic patient with his nerves strung to breaking-point, 
sleepless and terrified, yet pretending to be well. Fawning 
on his doctor, whilst secretly swallowing quack remedies. 

The city of Berlin is a hot-bed of the wildest rumours, and 
that is hardly surprising, for the people have no news and can 
only guess at what is going on. The Press, under the strictest 
possible censorship, confines itself to Government announce- 
ments, blatantly biased. The scramble for foreign newspapers 
is almost pathetic. I saw one newsvendor knocked down by 
an excited crowd and his wares snatched from him. This 
eagerness to find out what other nations think of you is an 
interesting side-light on the mentality of the people ; but it is 
also an eagerness for news, for it is only in the few unbanned 
foreign papers that most of the real news is to be found. One 
feels that wireless must be a constant thorn in the flesh of the 
authorities, and patriotic Nazis have been recommended only 
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to use receiving-sets of sufficient power to pick up the official 
“Deutsche Rundfunk.” To such a length is this attempt to 
stifle criticism carried that Hitler recently issued the amazing 
dictum, that it was his desire and command to all loyal Nazis 
to refrain from discussing, even amongst themselves, the 
events of the tragic week-end. He explained that such 
discussions were not in accord with the spirit of “‘ The Party.” 

On the Monday, immediately following the “ clean-up,” I 
saw an undistinguished-looking Austrian alighting from a 
motor car. He was dressed in a faultless morning-coat and 
carried a top-hat and yet he was obviously of the “ petit 
bourgeois” class. All around him, outside a circle of armed 
troops and police, a hysterical crowd, mostly composed of 
the young of both sexes, screamed its war-cry, ‘‘ Heil Hitler! ” 
He stopped for a moment with outstretched hand to return 
their salutes and then hurried away, while the policeman in 
front of me murmured, “ he hasn’t posed as long as usual this 
morning.” 

I thought Hitler looked strained and tired, as well he 
might ; but what struck me most was the very ordinary 
appearance of this man, who seems to hold Germany so firmly 
in his grasp. Even the thousands of portrait-postcards for 
sale in the shops flattered him. But then, Napoleon hardly 
looked his part! 

A few other incidents are worth mentioning, incidents which 
helped to fill in the details of the picture I carried away with 
me. A military band and troops marching along Unter den 
Linden, with hundreds of people marching in step beside 
them. The armed guards outside von Papen’s house. The 
ex-Crown Prince, graciously bowing and waving his hand, 
especially to the good-looking women, for all the world like 
an ageing Hollywood star. The small boy who solemnly 
assured me, that, if his mother spoke one word against Der 
Fuehrer, he would report her to the police. The great red 
posters on all the hoardings, announcing Hitler’s twelve 
sacred commands to Roehm’s successor, and the lanky 
American who drawled, “‘ Gee, that guy has gone two better 
than Moses.” 

Meanwhile, what of my quest after truth ? 
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Immediately on my return to Berlin I sought out two good 
German friends, but I was careful to see them separately. 
One is an ardent Nazi and the other hates Hitler and all his 
works. To these two I made the same request. ‘* I want the 
truth. Help me to find it. Introduce me to people who know 
something of the real facts and persuade them to talk to me. 
I want to understand what is happening.” 

In the course of the next few days I met dozens of people. 
For obvious reasons, I cannot give their names, but they 
represented all shades of opinion and varying ranks of society. 
There was the dear old University Professor ; a hard-headed, 
very modern business-girl; a little furtive Jewish doctor, 
enormously frightened, loyally German and bitter against 
fate; the head-waiter in a fashionable restaurant ; a great 
industrialist ; a Colonel in the Reichswehr; an ex-sergeant 
of the Prussian Guards ; a leader of the Youth Movement, and 
many more. Last, but not least, the journalist on the staff 
of a pro-Hitler newspaper, who led me to the furthest corner 
of his garden, glanced over the fence to see that his neighbours 
were not listening, and then unburdened his soul. 

I thought it might be difficult to get them to talk, but it 
was not. Fortunately, Germans love talking, especially 
about politics. Much of what I heard was utter nonsense, 
and often the wish was father to the thought. It was by no 
means easy to sift the chaff from the grain, but gradually 
certain concrete facts emerged. 

First it may be interesting to glance at the principal actors 
in the drama. 

Hitler is an idealist, with all an idealist’s strength and 
weakness. Whether or no he is the real brain behind the 
Nazi Party is a debatable point, but he certainly has a flair, 
amounting to sheer genius, in his knowledge of the psychology 
of the German people. He knows exactly what they want, 
and he gives, or pretends to give it to them. A teetotaller 
and a non-smoker, he is credited with living a blameless life, 
and, whilst stories against the other leaders are current every- 
where, many of them not in the best of taste, there is never a 
whisper of scandal about Hitler. He is either adored or 
hated. 
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In Goebbels, Hitler has the perfect chief of staff. Pagt. 
master of the arts of propaganda and mass persuasion, 
brilliantly clever and cool-headed despite his deliberately 
exaggerated outbursts, it is he who turns his leader’s ideas 
into actions and works out the details. 

Goering is a very different personality. A swashbuckler, 
who delights in pomp and ceremony and the wearing of uni- 
forms and decorations, he is, surprisingly enough, fairly 
popular. The jokes about him are innumerable, and he is said 
to collect them himself and pay a mark for each fresh one, 
By birth, a gentleman, he is perhaps alone in the whole Nazi 
Party in having a sense of humour. 

To understand the present situation one must go back 
many years, even before the War. Germany is comparatively 
young among the nations, young in many senses, and she 
suffers, and perhaps always has suffered from an unjustifiable 
inferiority complex. That may surprise some people, but it 
is none the less true. It explains much of the drum-beating 
and sword-rattling. She has to persuade herself that she is 
invincible and formidable, and that a true German is vastly 
superior to anyone else. 

In recent years the results of that complex have become 
far more serious, for Germany has touched the nethermost 
depths of despair. The War, with its futile victories, its 
hushed-up defeats and its final catastrophe. The gaunt 
spectre of starvation stalking through the land. The tragic 
inflation, when the life-savings of a thrifty and indus- 
trious people were swept away in the twinkling of an eye. 
The insidious soul-destrying doctrines, seeping in from ever- 
close Soviet Russia. Such a picture may be an exaggeration, 
but it is undoubtedly the picture seen by the average German. 
Is it surprising that the old generation went mad and the 
young ran wild and followed after strange gods ? 

Then came Hitler. 

Whatever may be said against him and his methods, he 
held out hope to a stricken people, and more than that, he 
promised them Heaven on Earth. A German Heaven, where 
all the lost dreams would come true. 

Hitler’s throne has three legs. The strongest is the 
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support of the middle-classes. To them he brought light in 
darkness, and with them, some of them, he is still immensely 
popular. This is particularly so in the provinces, where 
people hear little and see less. In a country where, at one 
time, social position rested to some extent on the wearing 
of a uniform, he has put them all in uniform. 

The two other legs, though weaker as supports, are very im- 
portant. One is the Right, and by that I mean the land-owning 
Junkers, the great industrialists and the Army. They backed 
Hitler, not because they loved him, but because they had no 
alternative. They intended to use him for their own purposes 
and many people think they are doing so. Hindenburg’s 
recent message in which he held the Army responsible for 
von Papen’s safety and von Papen’s immediate release and 
reinstatement, and also the sudden change of front by the 
Debt Delegation to Britain, acting on direct orders from 
Berlin, cause one to ponder. The remaining leg is the Left, 
and it is the weakest and most dangerous of all. Hitler 
gained this support by promising the working man any- 
thing he wanted. He promised to smash the big stores and 
business combines, he promised social equality, he promised 
jobs for all and higher wages. Not one of these promises 
has he been able to keep. 

The Nazi Party realises its danger and the recent tragic 
happenings were a direct result. Roehm, and his supporters, 
have been denounced as traitors. It is more than likely that 
they considered Hitler to be the traitor. A traitor to the 
socialistic part of National Socialism. The much-vaunted 
plot was probably an attempt to swing the Government 
further towards the Left. Many people think that Hitler 
tried to steer a middle course and suppress his enemies 
on both wings. If so, it seems that hitherto the Right has 
had the best of it. 

As to the future, it would be foolish to attempt to prophesy 
with any degree of certainty, but some facts are clear enough 
for all to see. Hitler no longer has the support of a united 
nation behind him. As promise after promise is unfulfilled, 
the cracks in the masonry are widening. The idolatry still 
goes on, but, even among the worshippers, murmurings can 
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be heard. The story of a recent attempt at assassination ig 
probably true, and the attempt may well be repeated, if 
Hitler’s enemies are stupid enough to present him with a 
martyr’s crown. 

The real crux of the situation is the economic problem, 
Germany has to buy most of her raw materials abroad, her 
stocks of them are already depleted, and she has not the money 
to replace them. It is foolish to speak yet of soaring prices 
and food shortage. I found living in Berlin far cheaper than 
in London. But in six months’ time, Germany’s position 
will be desperate. To all thinking men and women the 
coming winter is a nightmare. If the Nazi Government lasts 
till Christmas, its real test will still lie before it. 

Whatever one’s personal feelings may be, the Germans are 
a great and virile nation and should have a great future before 
them ; but at present, the nation is suffering from that most 
modern of diseases, a nervous breakdown. Nervous break- 
downs are dangerous things and may lead to all kinds of 
unexpected and unreasonable actions. The sufferer has to 
be treated with care and understanding, and the recovery is 
often very slow. Europe cannot afford a Germany in chaosin 
her midst, and the next few months are pregnant with the 
direst possibilities for us all. 

G. LENNox. 
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HITLER IMITATES TORQUEMADA 


Tue most surprising phenomenon in the political world 
to-day is the recrudescence of tyranny. No one in 1914 
could have expected the European War to end in the setting 
up of some half-dozen mushroom dictatorships in place of the 
four principal autocracies of Europe. 

Still less could a prophet have foreseen that democratic 
institutions would be suppressed, that the fanatical persecu- 
tions of another age would be renewed, and that in Hitler 
would be found a modern reincarnation of the spirit of the 
Grand Inquisitor, Torquemada. Yet in Germany, under the 
Nazis, all this has come about since the war. 

It is curious that critics of the Nazi administration seem 
to have overlooked the very striking similarity between its 
conduct and that of the Spanish Inquisition. Indeed, the 
analogy between medieval Spain and the Germany of the 
present day is so remarkable that it is worth while to investi- 
gate it and see whether the motives and methods of the perse- 
cutors are the same in both cases, for, if Hitler’s policy and 
that of the Grand Inquisitor have been dictated by the same 
feelings, inspired by like ideas and carried out on almost 
identical lines, we may assume that the results in Germany 
are likely to be the same as they were in Spain. 

The expulsion of the Jews from Spain took place in 1492, 
and, according to a biographer, was the “supreme and 
crowning work of Torquemada’s life.” The corresponding 
date of equal importance in the annals of Hitler’s Germany 
is 1920, the year in which the National Socialists adopted their 
programme at Munich. The obsessions of these two coun- 
tries, separated by four centuries of time, were practically 
identical. In medieval Spain the catholic inquisitor relied 
on the infallibility of the Pope, and in modern Germany the 
Nazi is upheld by absolute faith in the ‘“‘ Leader.” General 
Goering, in his eloquent work, “ Germany Reborn,” presses 
the analogy as follows: “ Just as the Roman Catholic con- 
siders the Pope infallible in all matters concerning religion 
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and morals, so do we, National Socialists, believe with the 
same inner conviction, that for us the Leader is in all political 
and other matters concerning the national and social interests 
of the people simply infallible.” Infallibility was thus the 
common inspiration of both the religious persecutor in Spain 
and the police terrorist in Germany. 

There is a further analogy of character in the leaders: 
Torquemada, who was the life and soul of the Inquisition, 
was an ascetic who refrained from eating meat or wearing 
linen, and in spite of the vast power that he controlled, 
remained too poor to give a marriage portion to his sister, 
Hitler, likewise, is pre-eminent in the exemplary character 
of his private life, and, according to Goering, the secret of the 
Leader’s influence is not his remarkable catalogue of political 
and domestic virtues so much as “something mystical, 
inexpressible, almost incomprehensible, which this unique 
man possesses.” 

It is apparently with deep sincerity that Hitler proclaims 
his creed: “TI believe to-day,” he says, “‘that I am acting 
in the sense of the Almighty Creator; in defending myself 
against the Jew I fight for the works of the Lord,” and again, 
“ anti-Semitism is in a way the foundation of the whole feeling 
underlying our movement; every National Socialist is an 
anti-Semite.”” Torquemada’s zeal was equally passionate 
in its sincerity, and according to Prescott, was of so extra- 
ordinary a character that it might almost shelter itself under 
the name of insanity. Nevertheless, Spanish fanaticism was 
more spiritual than the German variety, and had an element 
of disinterestedness in it. The Spaniard, Alonzo di Espina, 
for instance, in his book in 1494, tells us that to oppress the 
Jew is true kindness and piety, because when the victim finds 
that impiety brings suffering he will be led to the fear of God. 

Anti-Semitism has existed for centuries in Europe, and 
may be economic, racial or religious. In Spain all three 
kinds flourished, but in Germany nowadays the religious 
element is lacking, and the economic motive prevails. Wealth 
and power must be transferred from one section of the com- 


munity to another. German capitalists do not stand alone; | 
Mr. Ford, the motor manufacturer, in a book written in a — 
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spirit of sincere and burning anti-Semitism, explains that the 
single description that will apply to the largest percentage 
of Jews is the phrase “ He is in business.” The same writer 
also quotes the Bible to prove that Jewish custom sanctions 
usury on the understanding that only Gentiles are to be 
exploited: ‘‘ Unto a stranger thou mayest lend upon usury, 
but unto thy brother thou shalt not lend upon usury.” 

Bismarch hit the anti-Semite nail upon the head: ‘‘ The 
principal ground of annoyance over the Jews lies in their 
superiority in making money.” What is true of Germany 
to-day was true of Spain in 1500. In Spain, Jews flaunted 
the wealth that they had amassed from usury or tax collecting, 
and Germany, during the war, as well as afterwards, reeked 
with Jewish profiteers. 

Jews also dominated many of the professions. Out of 
50,000 doctors in Germany, 7,000 were of Jewish extraction. 
Good material here for indicting the “‘ Chosen people.” In 
Spain they were charged with spreading the Black Death ; 
Hitler’s book accuses them of spreading an intellectual pesti- 
lence that is worse than the Black Death. In 1632 an 
inquisitor who was a gentleman of considerable culture 
voiced the strong feeling of that day, and, deploring the decline 
of population, agriculture, shipping and the mechanic arts, 
attributed all this degeneration to the insidious practice of 
the Jews, their avoidance of manual labour, and their addic- 
tion to usury. He referred to their corrupting the Portuguese 
with their display of oriental luxury, and foretold that if the 
restrictions and disabilities imposed on the Christianised 
Jews were removed, the latter would reduce the old Christians 
to subjection. The writer apparently held the abilities of his 
pure-blooded compatriots low, but there was evidently some 
ground for his criticism of the luxurious habits of the Jews, 
for their candid friend, Alphonso V of Portugal once remarked 
to the chief Rabbi of the kingdom that only spoliation 
and massacre would ever cure the Israelites of their passion 
for display. 

In Germany the new industrial feudalism organised by 
the great financier, Thyssen, who dominated the Nazi govern- 
ment, sees in the destruction of the Jews the elimination of 
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formidable rivals. Thyssen, like the King and the Inquisition 
in Spain, has an interest, though not such a direct one, in 
robbing the victims of their possessions. 

In the middle ages the religious and racial motives for 
hating the Jews required no apology. <A people that had 
crucified the Saviour could be suspected of any atrocity, and 
ritual murders were frequently attributed to them, though 
there seems to be no reason whatever to suppose that any 
of the charges were founded on fact. At any rate, the 
Spaniards could plead that they persecuted heretics in order 
to save their souls. Hitler, on the contrary, has no such plea 
to urge ; he cannot pretend to any solicitude for the spiritual 
welfare of those whom he persecutes, and according to him, 
it is not the regeneration of the Jews, but their destruction 
that the Almighty has entrusted to him to undertake. 

In the German programme religion plays no part; the 
strongest racial feeling permeates the Nazis’ hatred of the 
Jews. Hitler describes how shocked he was when he first 
caught sight of a Galician Jew in native dress. He was able 
to confirm this disagreeable impression by reading a book 
called ‘‘ The Protocols of the Elders of Zion,”’ and by becoming 
a follower of Houston Chamberlain, that philosopher who 
denied that Christ was a Jew, and upheld the superiority of 
the Germanic race, contrasting it with the inferiority and 
baseness of Jews, Slavs and Latins. Another protagonist of 
this school of thought, Dr. A. Deutschmann, chairman of the 
Berlin committee of selection of Jewish lawyers, has excelled 
the fifteenth century Spaniards in the strength of his racial 
animosity: “It is not due to accident,” he declares, “ but 
to racial causes, if mean, criminal, dishonest and sensual facial 
expressions predominate among the Jews, and if good and 
noble traits are extremely rare . . . therefore no false 
sympathy, no exception for Jews!” 

The Germans have saddled the Jews with many more 
crimes than the Spaniards ever thought of. They accuse the 
Jews of Marxism, of spreading what they describe as “ the 
lie about German militarism,” of scheming for world conquest, 
of having worked for the destruction of Germany, and of 
working now through England for the destruction of Japan. 
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They also allege that the Jews shirked their fair share of the 
war, took possession of the government, the banks and the 
press, brought the negroes to the Rhine, heaped ridicule on 
religion, and scoffed at morals. The Times, on the other 
hand, finds the root of the Nazis’ objection to the Jews in the 
internationalism and pacifism of the latter, as well as the 
Nazis’ need of a scapegoat. Perhaps the Jewish habit of 
preferring reason to emotion and distrusting claims of divinity 
made for the State renders them unsympathetic to the 
patriotism preached by Treitschke and Houston Chamberlain. 

Yet although the Nazis are as ruthless as the Spaniards 
were, their reaction to foreign criticism is different. It can 
be said of the Inquisition that it never under any circum- 
stances apologised or denied, but was superbly unaware of 
any need to do so. Such indifference as this cannot be 
imputed to the Nazis, for the painful deaths suffered by 
victims of the Hitler terror have not been officially admitted 
and gloried in, as were the punishments carried out so 
ostentatiously at the autos da fe in Spain. 

The Nazis lack the heroic poise of the Inquisition ; the 
foreign press officer of the National Socialist party, even 
denied that there had been any question of “ singling out the 
Jews for individual treatment,’’ and when asked whether the 
reports of alleged offences against Jews were true, he replied : 
“The Chancellor authorises me... to say that in their 
totality all these accounts are vile lies.” 

The analogy between the German and Spanish attitudes 
to the Jewish question is curiously exemplified by that sensa- 
tional and romantic modern document known as “ The 
Protocols of the Elders of Zion.” Quoted without evidence 
for its authenticity in Mr. Ford’s book, it has its exact proto- 
type in medizeval Spain. Lea, in his history of the Spanish 
Inquisition, refers to a fabricated correspondence, discovered 
in the sixteenth century in Toledo, and like the Protocols, 
calculated to spread alarm and despondency among the 
more apprehensive Gentiles. It purported to be letters 
written by the Prince of the Jews in Spain to the Prince of the 
Jews in Constantinople. The latter, replying to a request for 
counsel, writes: ‘“‘ As the King takes your property, make 
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your sons merchants that they may take the property of the 
Christians. As he takes your lives, make your sons physicians 
and apothecaries that they may take Christians’ lives, and 
as he destroys your synagogues, make your sons ecclesiastics 
that they may destroy the churches ; and as he vexes you in 
other ways, make your sons officials that they may reduce 
the Christians to subjection and take revenge.” Such docu- 
ments attest the beliefs that may be entertained about the 
Jews by the more credulous of their contemporaries. 

Hitler’s motives and methods have much in common 
with those of the Inquisition. Spain indulged in prolonged 
and fluctuating persecution till in 1492 Ferdinand and Isabella 
expelled from their dominions all those Jews who refused to 
be converted. One immediate consequence of this expulsion 
was that the class known as “conversos” was greatly 
increased by the numbers who accepted Christianity in order 
to escape starvation, and the existence of these unfortunate 
converts originated a problem which eventually became a 
curse to the whole nation under the name of “ limpieza,” a 
term that was used to denote the purity of Christian blood 
necessary to qualify the possessor of it for the ordinary 
privileges of citizenship. 

Innumerable disabilities were heaped upon all who were 
unable to prove the Christianity of their ancestors, and the 
possession of a single Jewish grandparent disqualified any 
claimant to “ limpieza.”” No one could be a doctor, surgeon, 
chemist, notary, scrivener, inn-keeper, tax-collector or priest 
without ‘“limpieza,” and Philip II decreed that men must 
prove the “ limpieza ”’ of their wives. The consequence was 
that the announcement of a marriage spread terror among 
all who were related to the family concerned. 

There was a further aggravation of the situation owing 
to the inclusion among the outcasts deficient in “ limpieza ” 
of all those who had the misfortune to be condemned or 
“reconciled” by the Inquisition, not merely the individual vic- 
tims, but their children to the second and even third generation. 
Already in 1532 there were special tribunals dealing 


with “limpieza,” and the tests had become more stringent. 
No one’s position was secure, and in 1595 a cardinal drew up 
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a memorial for Philip II, pointing out that all the best families 
in Spain had strains of Jewish blood. In fact, the successful 
applicants for “ limpieza” were generally peasants who were 
fortunate in having no pedigree, or else they were great nobles 
against whom no one dared testify. 

Hitler should have studied “ limpieza,”’ for the Nazi meas- 
ures against the Jews are creating a situation remarkably like 
the state of affairs that developed after 1492 in Spain. Both 
systems involve the starvation of the outcasts; the German 
imitation of Spanish anti-Semitism may be unconscious, but 
it is very precise. The form of “limpieza”’ is almost iden- 
tical, for every one who has a Jewish grandparent is subjected 
to the same sort of disabilities as were inflicted by the 
Inquisition upon the “ conversos.” 

Again, as was the case in Spain, the people are forbidden 
to intermarry with Jews, and in many parts of Germany 
trading with Jews has been prohibited. If the general boy- 
cott of Jewish firms has only been partly successful, it is 
because the big employers are essential to the welfare of a 
State, and it is consequently unwise for a government to 
ruin them. Many of the richer Jews have also not been 
molested, partly perhaps, owing to the government’s reluc- 
tance to interfere with the plutocracy, and partly owing to 
its dread of depreciating the currency. 

Germany, however, in spite of any misgivings that she 
may have felt as to the value to the state of the Jewish citizens 
that she was about to dispose of, has acted even more 
thoroughly than Spain. The German government has not, it is 
true, expelled any Jews from the country, but has excluded 
them from all lucrative spheres of activity. The bench, law 
courts, civil service, hospitals, universities, museums, libraries, 
public institutions, broadcasting stations, concert platforms, 
international sports, newspaper offices, public baths, governing 
bodies, associations (either commercial or industrial), busi- 
nesses, music, drama, art, literature, journalism, hereditable 
farms and income-tax offices, are all closed to them. In 
accordance with Spanish precedent, if the Jew retaliates by 
attempting to escape, the fact of his flight is regarded as a 
proof of his guilt. 
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Modern statesmen are traditionally overworked ; Spain 
had Moors and pure-blooded heretics to deal with as well as 
Jews ; Germany is unluckily prolific in liberals, socialists and 
communists, all requiring repression. What “ repression ” 
means we have seen in the last few weeks. 

Simultaneously too, with this strenuous work, and follow- 
ing another Spanish precedent, the Germans began burning 
books, not, as might have been supposed, because they were 
bad books, but because they were “ un-German,” that is to 
say, that they were written by Jews. 

Strange to say, doctors have incurred special animosity, 
According to the head of the municipal schools in Munich, 
Jewish doctors are no longer to be “let loose on German 
children.” Such an attitude of mind towards doctors recalls 
the Spanish belief in the fifteenth century that Jews were 
taking advantage of their medical skill to murder Christians, 
The Nazis, inspired by these medieval misgivings, have for- 
bidden Jewish doctors and nurses to attend Christian patients, 
and a Jewish doctor is not even allowed to perform a 
post-mortem operation on a Christian’s corpse. 

The mitigation of such severe laws is scanty. Under the 
Inquisition, conversion to Christianity was supposed to entitle 
the Jew to more humane treatment ; by German theory, war 
service is an extenuating circumstance. When the Jewish 
lawyers claimed exemption on this score, the concession 
proved impracticable because, as nearly all the lawyers (or 
their fathers) had served in the war, they would have been 
immune from the decree of dismissal, and as their posts were 
urgently needed for Nazis, the expulsions had to stand. 

The penalties inflicted by the Nazis and the Inquisition, 
vary in form, but correspond in their results. The Inquisition 
procedure was apparently restrained by a spider’s-web of 
red-tape, but had all been devised with a view to the conviction 
of the prisoner, who was always presumed to be guilty. 
Although the regulations would not allow torture to be 
applied twice, a hypocritical convention permitted it to be 

‘“‘ continued ”’ if the inquisitor wished. In the instructions 


drawn up for inquisitors it is mentioned that the formula | 


given for complete acquittal should “ never or very rarely 
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be used.”” Conviction was thus assured. As Lea points out, 
the tribunals of the Inquisition were constituted for dealing 
with tendencies rather than facts, and the same may be said 
of the Nazi courts. 

The punishments have notable resemblances. ‘‘ Poenae 
confusibiles,” or humiliating penalties were frequent under 
the Inquisition. They consisted of penances, pilgrimages 
and the compulsory wearing on the breast or back of crosses 
cut out in yellow felt and sewn on to the clothes. The Nazis 
influenced, perhaps unconsciously, by this example, occa- 
sionally label their prisoners, and in order to humiliate them, 
parade them in carts through the town, or force them to clean 
streets or empty latrines. As to the extreme penalties, it 
is hard to say whether starving and beating men to death 
informally, in the manner of the Nazis, is more cruel than 
burning them alive ceremoniously, according to the ritual of 
the Inquisition. 

Nevertheless, we must remember, in justice to the Span- 
iards, that Llorente, an original authority on the Inquisition, 
and a far from friendly critic of it, admitted that torture was 
abandoned in Spain, on the ground of its barbarity, by the 
end of the eighteenth century, and was officially abolished by 
the Pope in 1816. It is only quite recently with the coming 
of dictatorships that torture has been revived in Europe as 
an aid to government. 

Perhaps, however, the most grim fact for the Jews in 
Germany is that they have not, as iu the case of their Spanish 
prototypes, had the good fortune to be expelled. They 
remain, according to a Nazi euphemism, as the “ guests ” of 
the fatherland, and although they are deprived of all means 
of earning a living, their passports have been withdrawn, and 
emigration is forbidden to them. Their plight, if they have 
no means of their own, is even more pitiable than that of the 
Spanish Jews who were driven abroad. 

Seeing the close similarity of Hitler’s policy to that of 
the Spanish Inquisition, we may reasonably suppose that 
the two policies will produce a similarity in their results. 
In the history of Spain the long martyrdom of the Spanish 
Jews reached its climax in the expulsion in 1492, and after 
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the troubles caused by that climax, continued for three 
centuries till the fires of fanaticism died down in the enlighten. 
ment of a more humane age. The decadence of the Spanish 
empire after 1492, ‘‘ pressing,’’ as Lea says, “‘ swift and close 
on the heels of supreme achievement,” is significantly noted 
by an American, who is no friend of the Jewish race : ‘“‘ Where- 
ever the Jews wandered,” he writes, “‘ the centre of business 
seemed to go with them ... when Spain drove out the 
Jews, she lost her financial leadership, and has never since 
regained it!” 

The Inquisition, however, not only deprived Spain of vital 
elements in her population by expelling Jews and Moors, but 
it created a caste of pariahs who hated Christianity, and were 
distinguishable by no visible sign from their more fortunate 
neighbours, yet were condemned to live in a state of ignominy 
that contaminated all who formed alliances with them. This 
doubly disastrous policy is now being copied by the Nazis, and 
although it is true that the Germany of 1934 is not poised on 
the same dizzy pinnacle of achievement as was Spain at 
the moment when Spanish power began its galloping decline, 
the fact remains that in 1914 Germany made her titanic effort 
for the mastery of Europe and failed, so that the Nation is 
still breathless from the struggle, and in a condition of pre- 
carious equilibrium not dissimilar from that of Spain in the 
sixteenth century. 

A country in this plight is not to be restored by the persecu- 
tion and ostracism of her citizens ; she should conciliate rather 
than alienate. Unfortunately her rulers, reckless of their 
danger, are marching headlong towards that gulf of ruin into 
which a bigoted and intolerant government plunged the power 
and glory of medieval Spain. In the sombre light of Spanish 
history the doom of Germany may be discerned to-day. 


C. F. MEape. 
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AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION CHALLENGED 


THaNkKS to a good season and a substantial rise in the price 
of wool Australians are beginning to think that the worst 
of the depression is over for them. Under ordinarily prudent 
management this young and only partly developed country 
would have escaped much of the trouble that has overwhelmed 
the older communities of the world. But a democracy 
favouring paternal methods of government has many incen- 
tives to be the reverse of prudent in public finance, and lacks 
very effective safeguards against that tendency. Many and 
various are the demands made on the national purse of 
Australia, and it has been easier, in the past, to meet these 
by borrowings abroad than for ministers to risk the loss of 
votes by an unpopular niggardliness. When no more loans 
could be raised the position had to be seriously considered 
by Federal and State Treasurers. There was no mystery 
about it. The easy-going methods of the past had come to 
an end, revenue and expenditure would have to be balanced, 
waste and extravagance eliminated. To say this was an 
unpleasant task for those who had allowed matters to drift, 
and an outsider, in the person of Sir Otto Niemayer, was 
invited to Australia to break the disconcerting news to the 
public. Following this gentleman’s report and advice re- 
garding the steps necessary to place Australia on the way to 
recovery from her financial debauch the leaders of the 
Federal and the six State Governments met and formulated 
plans to put Sir Otto’s recommendations into effect. The 
conference, and its subsequent developments, made clear 
to the world the determination of Australia to meet her 
obligations, and facilitated the conversion of a considerable 
proportion of her loans to a lower rate of interest. The 
credit of Australia has been re-established. 

Favoured with an improvement in trade and an expanding 
revenue the Commonwealth Government not only succeeded 
in balancing its Budget, but for the last two years has 
enjoyed surpluses of several millions. The States have not 
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been so fortunate. Despite strenuous efforts by the majority 
to reach financial equilibrium none of them has been able 
to avoid deficits. This lop-sided condition of affairs has 
now given another aspect to the financial problems of 
Australia. With the exception of Queensland, which enjoys, 
at the instance of the Commonwealth, a beneficent monopoly 
for her sugar industry, the State Governments attribute their 
poverty to Federation, and are demanding a better share of 
the national revenue. 

It is absolutely certain that if the dominating position 
occupied by the Commonwealth to-day had been formulated 
as a federal basis when the project was under consideration 
thirty-five years ago there would have been no Federation, 
The scheme put forward by the great protagonists of the 
movement, and ultimately embodied in the Constitution, had 
as its primary object and justification the need and advantage 
of a central authority, which would act for Australia as a 
whole on national affairs. Only departments whose scope 
and nature came within this category, such as Defence, 
Customs, and the Post Office, were to be surrendered to the 
Federation. ‘The immense area of Australia, its varied con- 
ditions, the different stages of development, the widely dis- 
persed centres of population, were regarded as precluding 
any wholesale concentration of government. With the 
States was left the control of lands and minerals, education, 
health, police, law courts—plus a Commonwealth High Court 
—railways, roads, and the hundred and one minor matters 
affecting the lives and welfare of the people. Except in 
regard to the powers specifically conveyed to the Federation 
the States remained sovereign authorities. 

In handing over important revenue-producing depart- 
ments the States did not, by any means, abandon their 
right to a share of the proceeds. A clause was inserted in 
the new Constitution providing that three-fourths of the 
income from customs and excise should be returned to the 
States during the first ten years of Federation, and though 
the option to continue the arrangement lay with the 


Commonwealth Parliament it was never dreamt for a moment, 
that this precedent would not continue to be substantially 
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followed. But at the end of the period, and without 
consulting the States, the Commonwealth substituted an 
arrangement by which it paid a subsidy at the rate of 25s. 
a head of population. This was much less than had come to 
the States under the previous conditions, and in other respects 
the Commonwealth was beginning to manifest a lack of 
consideration towards the States, which gave rise to no little 
apprehension among those of them which had endorsed the 
Federal compact with some hesitation. When the Great 
War came its heavy commitments were met, for a time, by 
loans, but the hardening of the money market caused the 
Bruce-Page Government to intimate to the States that the 
per capita payments would have to be discontinued. In 
conference the representatives of the States vigorously pro- 
tested, but by an Act of the Federal Parliament a year later 
the expressed intention was carried into effect. 

The entry of the Commonwealth into the field of direct 
taxation was another grievance of the States. Though not 
expressly stipulated in the Constitution it was universally 
understood at the time of federating that all direct taxes 
should be levied only by the provincial Governments. But 
during the war the Commonwealth super-imposed both land 
and income taxes on the existing State assessments. An 
offset to these aggressions was provided by the Common- 
wealth shouldering a proportion of the interest on the debts 
of the States, but the net result of the changes was distinctly 
disadvantageous to the latter and left them seriously hampered 
financially. Grants, as acts of grace, to the worst-off of the 
State Governments afford only partial relief, and emphasize 
the disparity in the circumstances of giver and recipient. 

The founders of Australian Federation were not without 
apprehension that the central authority they proposed to 
establish would develop a tendency to aggrandise itself at 
the expense of the States. The Senate was expected to safe- 
guard against this. It was to be the Chamber in which State 
rights would be maintained against any temporary cen- 
tralising majority in the lower House. To each of the States, 


_ large and small, six members were allotted, and the electorate 
being, in each instance the whole State, it was assumed that 
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the “rarer atmosphere ” of the Senate Chamber would only 
be breathed by members of acknowledged reputation, watchful 
for Federal encroachments. But the Senate has been a weak 
and almost useless part of the Federal Legislature. For this 
party politics are mainly responsible. Even under the original 
electoral act party nominees with few claims to statesman. 
ship found their way into the Senate. But in 1922 the law 
governing Senate elections was, of set purpose, amended to 
make it practically inpossible for any candidates except those 
grouped according to party associations to be returned. The 
result has been to enable individuals to enter the Senate 
whose qualifications for the position are, to put it mildly, not 
outstanding, and whose attitude towards all issues is that of 
the party hack. 

The States being thus betrayed in the Chamber which 
was intended to champion them, their last resource within 
the federal contract is the High Court, specifically established 
as the interpreter, in doubtful circumstances, of the Con- 
stitution. Its first bench of judges, influenced probably 
by the original spirit and intention of Federation, gave their 
decisions accordingly. But the later personnel has, in the 
majority of cases, favoured a Federal rather than a State 
interpretation. Meanings have been found in some clauses 
of the Constitution which were entirely foreign to the minds 
of the able lawyers who drafted and expounded them. 

The outlying States of West Australia and Tasmania 
have been the hardest hit by Federal policy. With relatively 
small populations, their interests have been largely 
subordinated to those of the bigger and more influential 
communities. Less advanced industrially, their all-important 
primary occupations pay tribute to the factories of Sydney 
and Melbourne. Isolated by natural conditions, this has been 
further increased by a Navigation Act, which, in practice, 
prevents even English steamships from carrying passengers 
from one Australian port to another. 

Antagonism to Federation has developed in the Western 
State into an agitation for secession. In the quarters which 
have profited by Federation this movement is pooh-pooh’d, 


but it is not without a serious aspect, Although the Federation — 
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is called ‘‘indissoluble”’ in the Constitution, if it can be 
shown that the contract has been departed from by that 
authority which it brought into existence, then, according to 
common law, the contract is thereby cancelled. Professor 
Berriedale Keith, a high authority on such questions, 
recognises that the breakdown of the Commonwealth system, 
or the abandonment of the Federal principle, would neces- 
sitate Imperial intervention if the appeal were made. This 
extreme step Western Australia is preparing to take, but it 
is earnestly to be hoped that before the issue is reached a 
proposal put forward in influential quarters for another 
Australian convention such as brought the Federation into 
existence will be carried into effect to readjust the relations 
between the States and the Commonwealth. Unless this is 
done Australian Federation will be in grave jeopardy, as 
Tasmania and South Australia, with a little more provocation, 
will follow the lead of the Western State. 

It need hardly be said that in this revolt against Federation 
there is nothing whatsoever of disloyalty to the Empire. 
Australia in this respect is absolutely united and unwavering, 
and the forthcoming visit of the son of our Sovereign will be 
marked by an enthusiasm which can only spring from the 
hearts of an intensely loyal people. 


J. M. Fow 
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PRIZE MONEY 


WHENCE this prize money by which naval officers became 
rich? It is a long cry to the time when any naval officer 
received sufficient prize money—or in legal phraseology, 
‘* prize ’—to do more than pay for a welcome holiday after 
the strains and stresses of war. It is true that, in generations 
that are now past, some naval officers, and others whose 
business took them into the great waters, made considerable 
profits from the proceeds of captures at sea. There are 
certain estates and houses still in the possession of descendants 
which testify to the wise use made, by a few, of the large 
sums which came to them in the form of prize money in 
the eighteenth century and the first decade of the nineteenth 
century. 

Naval prize money in war now seems a purely academic 
and historical subject, and although regulations governing its 
payment and distribution still remain, it is more than 
probable that the rising generation will know or hear little 
of this means of making profits; a method which was 
inaugurated at a time when the efficiency of the sea service 
required some encouragement. 

The system of naval prize appears to have had its birth 
in the reign of King John. In 1205 the King granted “ to 
the crews of the galleys, which Thomas of Galway has sent 
to us, one half of the gains ” which they made from captures. 
Edward III showed his appreciation of the activity of the 
captain of one of his galleys in 1337, and gave “his well- 
beloved William of Goseford ” the ship and “all her apparel 
to keep as a gift’ for his capture of the Cog of Flanders in 
which was the “ Bishop of Glasgow and other Scottish 
enemies.” 

With the keen interest taken by Henry VIII in the sea 
affair, and owing to his brilliant inspiration, which he carried 
to a successful conclusion against much opposition, to mount 
guns on board his ships, it is not surprising that, during his 
reign, the capture or destruction of enemy vessels assumed 
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greater importance. The adventurers and seamen, however, 
before placing their ships at the disposal of the King, bar- 
gained with him for a half-share in the “ spoil by land or sea.” 
In 1543 we find the first licences given to privateers. 
Privateers must not be confused with pirates who preyed on 
all vessels for illegal personal gain. Privateering was a legal 
and wholesome trade until its abolition in 1856. 

Although, in some cases, prize money meant fortunes for 
the senior officers, and affluence for the seamen, of the Royal 
Navy, it was more important to privateers. They risked 
their ship, their own property, their capital; if their ship 
was lost they lost all. A proclamation issued by Henry VIII 
in 1543 licensed “ all his subjects to esquipp as manie shipps 
& other vessels to the sea against his enemies, Scotts, & 
Frenchmen, as they shall thinke good, with certain priviledges 
graunted for the same.” 

All prize was the property of the Crown: the captors 
received only what the Crown chose to give them. Early 
in the eighteenth century the value of the ship and cargo 
captured by ships of the Navy was granted, by proclamation, 
to the captors, provided always the capture was made at sea ; 
and a further proclamation followed granting the same 
benefits to privateers. If the capture took place in port, 
and the enemy goods were seized by the Port or Revenue 
authorities, the proceeds went to the Lord High Admiral. 
In 1707 these Droits of Admiralty were surrendered by 
Prince George of Denmark, the then Lord High Admiral, to 
the Crown; and more than a century later William IV 
surrendered them to the Exchequer. Thus, Droits of the 
Crown, captures at sea, went to the captors; Droits of 
Admiralty, captures in port, to the Exchequer. 

Instances were not unknown in which officers endeavoured 
to evade the letter of the law, and the heavy law costs 
entailed, by disposing, privately, of captured goods. In 
1705 Captain Thomas Ekins, of the Woolwich, on passage 
to Newfoundland, put into Plymouth and there seized a 
Dutch merchant ship from Genoa. The High Court of 
Admiralty decreed that he had just cause of seizure, but 
contrary to the ‘‘ known rules and practices of the sea, he did 
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instead of securing the hatches of the said shipp, and deliver. 
ing her with her cargo entire into the possession of those 
officers who ought to have taken the charge of her, seize on a 
very considerable quantity of gold dust and other things; 
the which he conveyed away, some to Exeter, other parts 
into his own scrittoire.’” Owing to such conduct being 
“very unjustifiable,” Captain Ekins was not again employed 
in the Royal Navy. 

From these early days the laws governing the distribution 
of prize money remained practically unchanged. The money 
due to officers and men had to be claimed in the Admiralty 
Court through an agent, and as far back as 1744 we find a 
proclamation providing that shares in the hands of a prize 
agent which are unclaimed are to be notified in the London 
Gazette. After three years these unclaimed shares were to 
be paid to Greenwich Hospital. In 1806 this hospital bene- 
fited by a grant of 5 per cent. of all prize money paid. The 
necessity for all claims in the Admiralty Court being made by 
an agent caused the simple sailor to lose much of what was 
due to him. The costs in the Court were enormous and 
swallowed up most of the gains. There was also consider- 
able corruption in the Courts, especially those situated 
abroad; in addition to which the captors had to contend 


against dishonest agents. The captain of a warship, being , 


perhaps a stranger to the port into which he had taken his 
prize, and having orders to leave again in a day or so, had 
little opportunity to prove the worthiness of the plausible 
agent who offered the deal. A bargain would be struck. 
The agent would give a bond as evidence of his bona fides. 
The prize would then be sold by the agent, and if all went 
well in the Courts the captors would eventually receive their 
prize money ; but if the decision of the Court was unfavour- 
able, the agent might disappear or become a bankrupt. 
There is strong evidence that the encouragement given 
by the payment of prize money led to greater keenness and 
increased the number of captures. In 1810-11 French 
privateers caused such serious damage to our trade in the 
Channel that the merchants made repeated and bitter com- 


plaints at the inadequate protection afforded by the Navy. 
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This complaint was justified; there was a lack of vessels 
available for trade protection; and a contributory cause 
was undoubtedly the excessive cost of condemning these 
privateers when captured. They were usually beggarly little 
craft, and the small profits which eventually found their 
way into the pockets of the captors made naval officers and 
privateers unwilling to trouble very much about them. 

As may be imagined, it was not always easy for the 
Court to settle all the disputes caused by joint claims to a 
capture, whether between Royal Naval ships only or between 
these ships and privateers. A capture might be made by a 
squadron, or again the ship which made the actual capture 
might have been directly assisted in so doing by consorts. 
The usual procedure was to divide the prize money between 
all ships which were in sight at the time of the actual 
capture. 

After 1815 much interest in prize money died away, but 
the old regulations remained. 

If the difficulties of deciding between rival claimants was 
great and law costs excessive in the Napoleonic wars, it 
does not require much imagination to realize that these 
difficulties would be multiplied, and costs enormously in- 
creased, with the introduction of steam and the more 
complicated conditions of a modern war a century later. 
The improved system of communications ; the introduction 
of wireless; the organized Intelligence Department at the 
Admiralty, and other considerations would make the old 
regulations work unfairly and with great inequality. The 
actual captor might have done far less good work than other 
ships not actually in sight at the time of capture. This, 
quite rightly, led in 1914 to an alteration in the system of 
payment. A naval prize fund was started. A_ special 
tribunal was formed to decide whether the proceeds of the 
sale of captured enemy goods were Droits of the Crown 
(captures at sea) or Droits of Admiralty. These latter were 
paid into the Exchequer; the former into the Naval Prize 
Fund, which was distributed according to the number of 
shares allotted to each officer or seaman, depending on his 
rank and on the number of months each had served during 
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the war. All those of the R.N.R. and R.N.V.R. who were 
attached to the Royal Navy shared in this distribution. 

The value of the individual captures during the Great 
War did not, in all probability, equal the value of some of 
those galleons containing specie and treasure captured 
during the wars with Spain; certainly no cargo was con- 
sidered of sufficient importance for the public to drag it in 
triumph through the city of London as was done with the 
treasure brought to England, from a Spanish galleon, by 
Capton Anson in 1744. The total value of the prizes con- 
demned in the Courts during the Great War totalled some 
£23,000,000, of which rather less than £7,000,000 was awarded 
to the Naval Prize Fund to be distributed as mentioned above. 

What of the next war? If there were difficulties in 
adjudicating in 1800, and greater difficulties in 1915, the 
difficulties during the next war (and we cannot be so optimistic 
as to suppose there will never again be any war) will be well- 
nigh insurmountable. Captures may even be made “ from 
the air” and not “at sea.” The air weapon will of course 
be used to assist in captures in the same way as the other, 
older, naval weapons were used; but the air weapon, being 
controlled by those who are not of the Navy, would presumably 
entitle many besides naval officers and seamen to enjoy a 
share of the profits. It is not unlikely, therefore, that future 
generations will hear naught of “ prize.” 


J. E. T. HARPER. 


THE DRAMATIC RENASCENCE OF SILVER 


WuEN, early last December it was announced from Washing- 
ton that President Roosevelt was about to ‘‘ do something for 
silver,” certain financial circles became filled with apprehen- 
sion. Eminent monetary theorists in America had for some 
time been suggesting that one way of relieving the international 
monetary situation would be to absorb the surplus domestic 
output of silver into the currency. This action would raise 
the price of the white metal, in conformity with the agreement 
reached at the London Economic Conference of 1933. But 
the gold monometallists, the purists of the ‘‘ Sound Money ” 
school, professed to be shocked, because it indicated a retro- 
grade step in the direction of that dangerous heresy, 
Bimetallism. 

It is one of the curious facts of the past troubled half 
century that a joint gold and silver currency, once so universal 
and beneficent, should have come to be regarded as a heresy 
and an anachronism. The very name, “ Bimetallism,” 
invented by the eminent French economist, Cernuschi, was 
looked at askance by the public at large and held almost in 
horror by the now orthodox gold standard magnates and 
gold-mining interests. 

True, ever since the Bimetallic Conference of 1894 (at 
which Lord Balfour had confessed himself a convert) important 
people, like Lord Desborough, Sir Robert Horne and Sir 
Henri Deterding, might from time to time utter a pamphlet 
or a public speech urging the rehabilitation of silver as a 
remedy for the dislocation of the world’s commerce. The 
long championship and reasoned arguments of the late Mr. 
Maxse, in the pages of this Review, are still fresh in the 
memory of its readers. * But if bimetallic opinions were not 
actually derided as eccentric or unpractical, scant attention 
was paid to them by the British Parliament and press. Indeed, 
it may be said that six short months ago newspapers on both 


* This policy has been continued editorially since his death, and articles 
by Mr. Darling have emphasised it. 
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sides of the Atlantic were almost unanimous in their silence 
on the subject. It was considered bad taste even to mention 
bimetallism in either Capel Court or Wall Street ; while by 
the public at large it was vaguely connected with Bryanism 
and an absurd and far-fetched electoral metaphor of 1896— 
something about “ crucifying mankind upon a cross of 
gold.” It was hoped that President Roosevelt would have 
the good sense and firmness to resist the malign influence 
of the silver-mining interests of the West, who, as a matter 
of notoriety, had a silver axe to grind. 

The President’s decision was still in the balance when 
there appeared in Scribner’s Magazine, about the middle of 
last December, an unusually outspoken and convincing plea 
for bimetallism. It was entitled ‘‘ Honest Inflation,” and 
as events have shown, exerted a greater influence in America 
than anything written about silver since Bryan’s day. 

The author of the article, “‘ Honest Inflation,’’ Mr. Edward 
Tuck, was, it appeared, not a Westerner, but a_highly- 
respected ex-banker from New England, who had reached 
his conclusions after long observation of international mone- 
tary conditions. Besides his large-scale philanthropy, this 
gentleman was also known as the founder of the Tuck School 
of Business Administration at Dartmouth College. His 
arguments urging the restoration of silver to the world’s 
currency were expressed with great clarity, precision and 
sobriety. 

That the importance of this pronouncement was instantly 
recognised is shown by the fact that excerpts from it were 
sent out by the Associated Press and printed in nearly all 
the leading newspapers of the country on the morning after 
its appearance. 

Now, whether or not the Tuck article made the deep 
impression on Mr. Roosevelt which its admirers allege, it is 
certain that a week later the President announced his decision 
to purchase silver on an extensive scale. That was the 
first step. When Congress met, the Tuck article was quoted 
in the debates ; it was republished in pamphlet form, read 
in extenso in the House and Senate and finally ordered to be 
printed as an official document. In this guise, fifty thousand 
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copies were distributed by Senators and Representatives to 
their constituents. 

Interest in the future of the white metal became once again 
universal. 

It was seen that the President’s silver purchase plan only 
touched the fringe of the problem. A Silver Bill introduced 
by Senator Wheeler on the lines of Mr. Tuck’s recommenda- 
tions was all but carried, being lost in a full house, by only 
three votes. This measure provided for the purchase of 
750,000,000 oz. of silver, against which the Treasury would 
issue silver certificates at a fixed ratio to gold. Newspaper 
comment in America made it abundantly clear that an 
important new political movement—or the revival of an old 
one—had been launched. | 

London, viewing this American silver phenomenon from 
afar, showed itself incredulous and perplexed. It seemed as 
if the British press refused to take the American Silver 
agitation seriously. All but one or two of the leading financial 
writers refrained from any sort of comment. Apart from 
a few guarded observations in The Times, only a single London 
journal, the Evening Standard, permitted itself to suggest 
that perhaps silver might again be ‘“‘ coming into its own.” 
The attitude of the British banking interests might be 
described as one of contemptuous incredulity. Any action 
by President Roosevelt to enhance the price of silver must, 
it was thought, be simply a political manoeuvre to propitiate 
the “silver group.” Bimetallism was dead: not even in 
America could it ever again become a living issue. Indeed, 
the majority believed the new silver agitation would die down 
in America without any noticeable repercussions in Europe. 

The new Silver movement in America could not, however, 
be ignored in this fashion, and on February 20th The Times 
surprised its readers by the issue of a compendious Silver 
Supplement. Within twenty-four pages were presented the 
views of as many experts on silver. It could hardly have 
been expected that a majority of experts thus called upon 
should express themselves in favour of remonetization of the 
white metal. Yet this is what happened. Several did not 
hesitate to declare themselves out-and-out bimetallists and 
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only a single one, Dr. T. E. Gregory, ventured to characterise 
bimetallism as a “ disastrous policy ”’ and to assert that “ the 
possibility of re-educating the Western world into its virtues ” 
was “remote.” True, his general argument was considerably 
weakened by the admission that “it might be that the output 
of both metals, if used as a basis for the currency and credit 
arrangements of the world, would give a less satisfactory 
result than the use of gold alone” which was, of course, 
precisely what the bimetallists claimed. 

In America silver was now visibly on the up-grade, and the 
passage in Congress on March 17th, by a vote of 257 to 112 of 
the radical Dies Silver bill, permitted the acceptance of 
silver at a twenty-five per cent. premium above the world 
market price in payment for surplus farm products purchased 
abroad. This measure was considered as rather forcing the 
hand of the administration, which was inclined to move more 
cautiously. But the silver movement in America had already 
shown itself too strong to be repressed or thwarted for motives 
of political expediency. 

In the course of the discussion in America, it was alleged 
that silver advocates were not disinterested parties. This 
insinuation was followed by the publication of the names of 
the chief holders of silver in the United States ; but the list 
failed to disclose the existence of any undue political influence. 

Meanwhile, the British press had awakened to the import- 
ance of the agitation in the United States and the Bimetallists 
again aired their views in the columns of The Times and other 
journals. 

On April 4th a letter signed by ten leading men called 
attention to the failure of the British monetary system and 
demanded a parliamentary enquiry. Two prominent bankers, 
Lord Hunsdon and Lord Greenway, protested against gold 
monometallism. ‘‘ Bimetallism,’’ wrote the former, ‘‘ would 
give a more stable currency than gold alone (a par of 
exchange between gold-using and silver-using countries and 
everything sold behind the currency).”’ 

Naturally, all this British discussion was not lost on the 
silver remonetization advocates in America. On April 18th 
the return of the President to Washington after his Easter 
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holiday, the Speaker of the House, Mr. Rainy, specially 
avowed his conversion to the silver policy. In a published 
statement he said : 

“ There is an overwhelming sentiment in the House of Representa- 
tives and I think also in the Senate, for silver, and this sentiment 
reflects the feeling of the country generally. 

“ Silver is used by half the world. We are trying to find markets 
abroad by lowering tariff walls. Recognize the metal which half the 
world demands, including that section of the world where we must 
find new markets, re-establish trade with the Orient, with South 
America, and with all the silver using countries, and tariff restrictions 
will vanish. The prices of 1926 can be quickly restor 


Despite this championship, President Roosevelt felt that 
matters were moving rather too quickly. He proceeded to 
check the rising tide in Congress for the remonetization of 
silver. To the demand of Senator William King, the Chairman 
of the silver bloc, that ‘‘ silver must be lifted from the status 
of a commodity and made primary money,” he opposed a 
downright refusal and the threat of executive vote. While 
sympathetic towards rehabilitation, he felt, he said, that 
this was not a proper time for such legislation. 

The silver party, led by Senator Borah, amet its 
impatience at the Administration’s tactics of delay. The 
threat was made that if action was not forthcoming, silver 
would be made a party issue in the autumn elections, a course 
which it was known the President was particularly anxious 
to avoid. Mr. Roosevelt, favourable to specific legislation, 
insisted that it should be permissive and not mandatory. 
At last a way was found which reconciled the divergent 
points of view. A bill was drafted by the Treasury experts 
making the policy mandatory, but leaving to the President 
discretion both as to time and manner of putting it into 
effect. 

On May 21st, the President delivered his long-awaited 
silver message to Congress, disclosing the plan which had 
been agreed upon. He requested authority to purchase 
silver for monetary purposes until the proportion of the 
metallic base reached 25 per cent. silver and 75 per cent. gold. 
Payments for domestic silver for this purpose were to be 
limited to 50 cents anounce. He asked for power to take over, 
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if necessary, as from May Ist, 1934, the surpluses of 
the metal in the United States not required for industria] 
purposes and suggested that the Executive should be em. 
powered to regulate imports and exports and all dealings in 
monetary silver. He further prescribed a tax of at least 50 
per cent. on profits from dealings in silver. 

In his message, President Roosevelt said : 

“We can proceed with this programme of increasing our store of 
silver for use as part of the metallic backing for our paper currency 
without seriously disturbing the adjustments of world trade, however, 
because of the great supply of the metal and its use in various forms 
by the people of the world. 

“Concerted action by all nations, or at least by a large group of 
nations, is necessary if any permanent measure of value, including 
both gold and silver, is to be made in the world standard. To reach 
that point we must take every opportunity of arriving at a world 
agreement, although it may turn out ultimately that we have taken such 
independent action on this phase of the matter as our interests required, 

“ Accordingly, I have begun to confer with some of our neighbours 
with regard to the use of both gold and silver, preferably on a co. 
ordinated basis, as the standard of monetary value. Such an agree. 
ment would constitute an important step forward towards monetary 
unit of more equitable value and more stable in its purchasing and 
debt paying power.” 

The message met with a somewhat mixed reception, due 
partly to a belief that the proposals were only an adroit 
political move by no means insuring immediate action. In 
British financial circles the same doubtful, even cynical, 
attitude manifested from the first was maintained. The 
Times commented on “ the tenacity with which the President 
resisted the pressure for immediate action of the powerful 
silver group in Congress. . . . The amount and time of 
the purchases are to be left to the President’s discretion. 
The pace at which it is to be reached remains for the President 
to determine, and to this extent he has prevented the powerful 
silver group in Congress from forcing his hand.” 

“ At first sight,’ remarked the Financial Times, “ the 
message may seem to express a bold and definite policy of 
bimetallism ; but doubts grow as reading of the message 
proceeds. The policy is mandatory, but its application at the 
President’s discretion. In these circumstances the Silver Bill 
may be regarded for the present as a political score.” 
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But this was woefully to misunderstand both the President 
and the weight of American public opinion now behind the 
silver movement. On May 3lst the Silver Purchase bill was 
introduced into the House of Representatives and although 
violently attacked as opposed to “‘ sound-money ”’ principles, 
was passed by a majority of 262 to 67. A fortnight later it 
had been carried through the Senate and signed by the 
President. On June 21st, in spite of Wall Street’s belief that 
the wholesale purchase of silver would be delayed “‘ in hopes of 
international action,” the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Morgenthau, announced that the Government had already 
begun to carry out the policy laid down in the Silver Purchase 
Act by making substantial purchases both in London and 
New York. These purchases had been made out of a stabilisa- 
tion fund of $2,000,000,000 and also out of the Federal 
Government balance at the Treasury. Moreover, the silver 
policy was to be pursued “ enthusiastically,” as the Admin- 
istration wanted “a healthy though not a sensational rise in 
silver prices.” 

Thus, after a campaign of barely five months, silver had 
been triumphantly vindicated, furnishing the world with a 
further striking demonstration of the celerity with which 
a political doctrine, though long discredited, can be revived 
and popularised when pursued with vigour and when it 
synchronises with national economic unrest. 

What is astonishing is that while the arguments of the 
British bimetallists were continually quoted in the American 
discussions and found unanswerable, they have still failed to 
produce any practical effect in this country. In vain, Lord 
Greenway has pointed out that “the abandonment of the 
gold standard has not in the least relieved the international 
exchange difficulties caused by the withdrawal from the 
world’s currency of so vast an amount of gold as that now 
locked up and rendered useless for trade operations.” Again, 
on July 4th, there was a debate on monetary policy in the 
House of Commons in which, from first to last, the subject of 
the remonetization of silver was not even mentioned. True, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said that we must “‘ find some 
way of avoiding fluctuations in the purchasing power of gold 
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arising from monetary causes,” and a member, Sir G. Gillett, 
asserted that “consultation with America was necessary ” ; 
but, on the whole, the debate might have taken place in the 
pre-war period, so far as contact with realities was con- 
cerned. 

Moreover, the market price of silver, fixed in London, 
rises with a strange sluggishness, when one considers the 
certainty of its ultimate triumph. It would almost seem as 
if Parliament, the press and the banking interests were con- 
spiring to withhold, for as long as possible, the one remedy 
for present economic ills. 

When the silver agitation in America was at its height, 
last April, the first statue of that ardent bimetallist, William 
Jennings Bryan, was unveiled with appropriate rites at 
Washington. Perchance the shade of that much-derided 
statesman was present to rejoice at his apotheosis and to 
witness the present dramatic reluctance of his countrymen 
to be “ crucified on a cross of gold,” even wher offered the 
dubious consolation of unlimited paper scrip and “ rubber” 
dollars. If I may borrow a figure from one of the bimetallist 
orators ; the monetary vehicle he so long invoked is at last 
waiting at the portals of the United States Treasury to convey 
not merely the American farmer and wage-earner, but suffering 
humanity at large, to financial prosperity. 


BECKLES WILLSON. 


[One of the results of having no leadership in the Conservative party is 
that youth is breaking away from it, and is trying to find new ways of 
political thought and action. In the first article Mr. Duncan Sandys tells 
us what he is trying to do in the British Movement. In the second article Mr. 
John Green, a member of the English Mistery, a high loyalist Tory group, 
tells as about the writer who sets forth the ideals of his society —Eb., N.R.] 


I.—THE BRITISH MOVEMENT 


A NEW political situation has arisen—a situation full of 
uncertainty and danger. This new situation has called into 
existence a new Movement—The British Movement. 

When the National Government was returned to power 
in 1931, this country was in a more deplorable condition than 
it had been for several generations. To-day we see a very 
different state of affairs. Britain has already travelled a 
long way on the road to recovery. During the last three 
years world conditions have, it is true, improved; but it 
would be an ungrateful person who would deny to the National 
Government a great part of the credit for the present signs of 


revival. 


Yet, in spite of its record of success the National Govern- 
ment is losing support in the country. Such is the situation, 
and it isa dangerousone. We cannot forget that the National 
Government comprises all the sober-minded elements in 
politics. We have thus staked our all on its success. If it 
fails to rise to the greatness of its mission, its fall will make 
the eventual triumph of extremism inevitable. The ideal of 
national unity is on its trial. Should it be discredited, 
the country will have no other choice than to turn in despair 
to some revolutionary experiment ending in dictatorship of 
the Left or of the Right. In that case we may well find, 
before we know it, that we have lost the two greatest products 
of centuries of British civilisation—our constitutional liberties 
and our Empire. 
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Why is the National Government losing ground in the 
country ? The cause is not far to seek. The Government 
has used its great parliamentary majority to overcome the 
immediate needs of the crisis. The country does not belittle 
the extent of its achievement. But that is not enough. 
After nearly three years the people expect to know something 
of the Government’s policy for the future. 

The country knows very well that its troubles are not 
over. The storm has been successfully weathered, but we 
cannot forget that the difficulties and dangers in the world 
remain unchanged. We should certainly be unduly sanguine 
if we were to imagine that the present signs of trade 
revival, however welcome, are without further ado likely 
to usher in a long period of ever-increasing prosperity. 

The universal crisis of the past few years has shaken the 
world. Everywhere old theories and old methods have broken 
down in the face of new problems and new conditions. 

The present respite must be used to re-adjust ourselves 
economically and politically to the altered needs of a new 
age. This is a moment of great opportunities and of great 
dangers, and the country knows it. It is a moment which 
calls for boldness—boldness in seizing the opportunities, 
boldness in facing up to the dangers. 

The people of this country are anxious. This anxiety 
will continue to grow, and will continue to undermine the 
position of the Government so long as uncertainty prevails 
in regard to its intentions. Men and women of all parties are 
waiting to unite in support of a clear policy—and they are 
looking to the Government for a lead. They realise that 
sacrifices will have to be made, and hardships endured. But 
if the Government takes the people into its confidence, and 
appeals boldly to their nobler feelings, the appeal will not be 
made in vain. 

The dominant factors in the present situation are, on 
the one hand, anxiety, and on the other, confidence— 
anxiety lest great opportunities should be missed, confidence 
in the country’s future if they are seized. It is out of this 
very mixture of anxiety and confidence that The British 
Movement has arisen. 
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Hard economic facts point clearly the way we must go. 
Foreign trade as we knew it before the war is a thing of the 
past. It is true that we have recently regained some of our 
markets abroad. But the process is very limited in its 
scope. Our customers of a generation ago have mostly 
become as highly industrialized as ourselves. We must, 
therefore, try and forget that England was once the work- 
shop of the world and face up to the bitter fact that foreign 
countries for the most part no longer want our goods. 

Whether we like it or not, we are entering upon a new age 
of economic nationalism. In future our prosperity will 
depend upon the extent to which we can expand and reserve 
to ourselves markets over which we have control. The 
National Government has taken a long-needed step in intro- 
ducing tariffs. Our first measures of protection have by 
their results shown the experiment to be justified. No 
further evidence is needed to prove that tariffs can stimulate 
our industry and expand our home market. 

Increasingly important as our home market will become, 
it is obvious that these islands can never become self-sufficient. 
However, this need not disturb us. If, as it seems, the world 
is moving towards the formation of economic blocks, the 
British race is indeed fortunately situated. In the British 
Empire we have ready to hand a potential economic unit 
greater and richer than any other the world can offer. But 
imperial unity will not come of itself; nor will it be 
achieved without sacrifices. But people are ready to make 
them, confident that in the development and expansion 
of a united Empire lies the future strength and security of the 
British race. 

In regard to our relations with foreign countries, people 
are showing the same signs of anxiety. There is a growing 
fear of war, and on that subject there are no two minds in 
the country. Men are as ready to fight as at any time in 
the past, provided they are convinced that the direct 
interests of Britain are clearly in danger. At the same time 
they look to the Government to leave no stone unturned 
to make Britain safe against aggression and to see to it that 
no foreign commitments shall be allowed to disturb the great 
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work of national and imperial reconstruction which is waiting 
to be undertaken. 

As soon as the National Government can dispel these 
misgivings, and until they can satisfy the country’s aspira- 
tions for the future, it will surely receive and receive unstint- 
ingly the support and the encouragement which the nation is 
anxious to give it. 

It is quite unnecessary for the National Government to 
lose support. We all want national unity, and this govern. 
ment more than any other can give it to us. But the unity 
we are seeking must be something tangible. We must be 
united in something more definite than a name. If the 
National Government is to capture the imagination and 
command the loyalty of the electorate, it must show that 
party differences have really disappeared. It is not enough 
to have a past record of success. The Government must 
have a clear policy for the future, based on clear principles 
which the country can respect and understand. 

Neither Conservatism nor Socialism alone can give the 
nation the unity for which it asks. On the other hand, a mere 
compromise between principles, poles apart, can but be a 
source of weakness. However, the modern age is realising that 
it is possible not only to reconcile but actually to unite and 
harness to the service of the State the best and strongest 
elements of both extremes. 

If Conservatism could be stripped of its class character- 
istics as a property owner’s defence league, its long tradition 
of imperialism and national service could be a real force in 
the country. If Socialism could, in its turn, be disassociated 
from the idea of class warfare, the country could, in a new era 
of national planning, accept with advantage the Socialist con- 
ception of the authority of the State. What the country is, 
in fact, looking for is a British form in which to give expression 
to the new political force of this generation. The spirit is 
already here in Britain, seeking an outlet under different 
guises. Before long this new force will, in one way or another, 
make its influence felt. It is a force which is capable of doing 
alike great good and great harm. Much will depend upon the 
form in which it finds expression. 
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The National Government has the chance to take the 
good without the bad. It is in a position to introduce into 
Britain a new conception of national unity and national 
service: and it can introduce it almost imperceptibly and 
without any breach with British tradition. If we miss the 
opportunity to harness this great latent force to the cause of 
liberty and order, we may be sure the extremists on the Left 
or on the Right will not be slow in exploiting it to advance 
their own dangerous projects. 

The British Movement, formed only a few months ago, 
is steadily rallying together those who confidently believe in 
their country’s destiny, and who are looking to the National 
Government to seize this momentous opportunity to lay the 
foundations for a great work of national and imperial recon- 
struction. From its headquarters at St. Stephen’s House, 
Westminster, The British Movement is building up a national 
organization throughout the United Kingdom, in preparation 
for an extensive campaign in the autumn. 

This Movement is providing a medium of expression for 
the great bulk of Conservatives who place the nation’s interests 
before party, and who are seeking in British principles and in 
a British policy to achieve the reality of national unity. It is 
equally drawing into its ranks the growing body of Socialists 
who see clearly that the interests of Labour and those of the 
nation as a whole are one and the same, and who place their 
confidence in a national rather than an international solution 
to the country’s problems. Likewise, The British Movement 
is re-awakening to their responsibilities many who, sickened 
by existing politics, have been flirting with extremist experi- 
ments, or else have drifted into apathy. 

These people, united in their anxiety and in their hopes, 
have come together under the banner of The British Move- 
ment to spur on the National Government to greater deeds, 
by giving it a glimpse of the support and enthusiasm it can 
command if it gives a bold, clear lead to the nation. 


Duncan SANDYS. 


YOUTH SPEAKS OUT 


POLITICAL WRITER 


AntHony Lupovicr is one of the few men thinking and 
writing to-day who will not have to fear the future. When 
the lowest estimate is put upon his work he achieves a 
lasting value based on his courage and consistency. The 
lone thinker who stands in the twilight of a liberal-scientific 
period of history, and attempts notwithstanding to co-ordinate 
thought, is in a difficult position. His industry and charac- 
ter will be ignored, and his warnings will be dismissed as 
mere human opinions. Particularization will have destroyed 
culture. It is easier and safer to make measurements of 
scientific facts than to generalize on a mass of data, or to 
define the relationship of one whole body of science to 
another. Biology is too largely concerned with glands and 
chromosomes to contribute vitality to our national life; 
sexology, with its meticulous study of perversions, provides 
no basis for normal family life; political economy, with its 
impressive sheets of statistics in the hands of amateur 
statesmen, reveals no remedy for financial extinction, and 
so we might continue through every branch of learning. We 
see in the rise of science the collapse of human wisdom. It 
is perhaps consoling that life is so full of compensations. 
For true omniscience, we look back to men like Bacon who 
had the inestimable advantage of knowing all the human 
science of their day. When Ludovici takes an omniscient 
approach to a subject, some specialist or pundit of Church 
or State professes scorn. Nevertheless, his work demands 
study, for in the main he will assuredly be more representa- 
tive of the future than his critics. 

The incomprehensible mass of scientific data that years 
of learning have accumulated creates inertia. Human nature 
is too frail to admit this truth. It excuses its own weakness 
by an impressive cynicism. Hence the unconstructive bal- 
derdash that has found its way to print in the twentieth 
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century. Ludovici is no Shaw or Huxley, he is essentially 
no cynic. He is not dilettante, but ruthless and energetic. 
He has overcome by force of character and his faith in 
consistent values the subjectivity which has destroyed over a 
century of art. He at least is objective. He discovered the 
chaos of the age in art and turned to philosophy as a means 
of discovering an authority that could justify art. He has 
fearlessly commented on modern society with a _ clear 
conscience and a determination to hide nothing from the 
truth. It was as a result of his incursion into political 
philosophy that Ludovici began to be associated with the 
English Mistery, and it is some of this work, which is so 
daring and yet distinguished, that demands attention. 

Two recent works, which consist of three essays, are 
Violence, Sacrifice and War and The Sanctity of Private 
Property. * The former deals with violence and sacrifice as 
two complementary factors in life. It provides a full and 
sufficient intellectual answer to the arguments of the pacifist 
and the internationalist. It reveals the greater truth behind 
the superficial logic that mesmerises the war-sick reader. 
In his essay, The Sanctity of Private Property, Ludovici answers 
a question that no peer or Tory could have answered for 
many centuries. He shows the justification for private 
ownership and the hereditary principle as a cold and un- 
deniable intellectual fact. On the one hand, he ignores the 
premises of the Communist theories; and on the other, he 
brushes aside the shallow excuses of Capitalism. He leaves 
private property as a fundamental principle in politics and 
as an incentive coupled to an aspiration which is identical 
with life itself. This able summing up of two of the most 
important and yet shamelessly misunderstood problems in 
politics provides a firm basis for ruthless and deliberate 
political action. Conviction is the pre-requisite of success 
in politics. Conviction, nevertheless, must rest ultimately on 
intellectual satisfaction. 

The first essay, Violence and Sacrifice, does something to 

* These are privately published and can be obtained at Messrs. Hatch- 


ard, Piccadilly. ‘‘ Violence, Sacrifice and War” (5s.). ‘‘ The Sanctity of 
Private Property.” (1s. 6d.). 
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disillusion the prevailing mentality of our post-war thinkers 
and statesmen. As the pre-Raphaelites revealed the guilt 
of nineteenth-century materialism, so our leaders, from the 
exhibitionism of Mr. Coward on the stage to the puerile 
ineffectiveness of Mr. Baldwin in politics, are all part of a 
neurotic reaction to war. The age is afraid of the truth, 
and afraid to desert the dogmas of its eighteenth-century 
Liberalism. Our capacity for self-deception at the moment is 
colossal, and so was the capacity of those Liberal philosophers 
whose premises we have not yet wholly discountenanced 
in this country. It was they who discarded the belief in 
original sin for an idea that man was born free and noble. 
It is only a further fraud to believe that Nature is opposed 
to conflict. Ludovici states dogmatically that violence is 
the inevitable concomitant of life. Peace is what man fights 
to achieve, and is not something to which he has any in- 
herent right. ‘‘ Man,” says Ludovici, after describing the 
brutal conflict of nature in the words of Thomas Hobbes, 
“used to be part of this mortal struggle. He was once in 
it and of it.” To attempt to avoid violence is to avoid 
life itself. Therefore, as life is to be lived, so violence is only 
overcome by the man or nation that is prepared to live 
dangerously. This is not an argument for displays of force, 
any more than it is an encouragement to the individual fool 
who flies the Atlantic. To court danger, nationally or indi- 
vidually, without a higher cultural object, is merely a 
definition of suicide. This argument reveals the spiritual 
vacuum in politics and the absence of faith which creates 
defeatism as prevailing conditions and renders acts of courage 
sporadic and futile. 

Furthermore, Ludovici believes that the reproductive 
function is an inevitable source of violence. The very fact 
of life in a State represents a peaceful invasion. Because 
it is peaceful there is a tendency for it to pass by unnoticed, 
but it is an invasion notwithstanding. It creates an incessant 
friction due to displacement. Moreover, in his own words :— 


“To be outclassed in no matter what calling is to be subject to an 
act of displacement. Genius can do this, great gifts of any kind can 
do this, great beauty can and constantly does accomplish this upheaval 
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among women in modern civilised communities. So that potentially 
the new-born babe is always full of menaces to the stability of the status 


quo ante.” 
In the national sphere the weight of the invasion tends to 


overload the machinery of displacement. The invasion keeps 
coming with a sickening thud against the standard of life 
of the people. The pressure continues until we are driven 
to cynicism or despair by the world problems of territory 
and supplies. Empire has always been the natural solution 
for the higher and self-confident types of people in the past. 
If we read history honestly we see that the violence generated 
by higher types has constantly sacrificed types less fitted 
for survival. Ludovici points out the tremendous violence 
generated in England between the years 1760 and 1840. 
He says :— 
“ Wave after wave went out, and still there was poverty and extreme 
pressure at home, and struggle and competition so severe that almost 


the whole work of a man like Dickens is really but a picture of the effects 
of violence through childbirth within a nation.” 


Ludovici sees three alternatives to the problem. First, 
there is restriction of the reproductive function in the male. 
This is a remedy that no privileged class has ever dared to 
suggest except with a slave population. Secondly, there is 
birth control, which Ludovici, as a damning critic of the 
movement, wisely points out to be an indiscriminate restric- 
tion of the reproductive function in the female. Thirdly, 
this avoidance of reproduction can be unloaded on other 
peoples who can be made to bear the sacrifice. This is the 
time-honoured remedy of Imperialism. The only two barriers 
to this form of outlet arise when the nation has lost confidence 
in itself, or has lost its strength in relation to the rest of 
the world. Both of these considerations provide us with 
food for thought at the present time. Ludovici arrives at a 
fourth alternative which he does not set out categorically. 
And that is the selected sacrifice of the worst internal 
elements of society. In the forms of segregation and 
sterilisation of the unfit we see this remedy drawing perilously 
near to us on the Continent of Europe. Furthermore, 
Ludovici’s values belong too much to the future to be con- 
genial to the present. Nevertheless, if he appears to herald a 
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garlanded sacrifice of degenerates in what is timidly imagined 
to be a Fascist revolution, we should not forget that the 
process of internal selection for sacrifice is being practised 
at the present moment. The Fabian revolution has sacrificed, 
and is still sacrificing, the traditional John Bull for the 
expansion of the little man of Strube’s cartoons. The 
working man and Kipling’s “sahibs” have already been 
sacrificed by governments for something as alarmingly 
anemic as “‘economic man.” The fault does not lie with 
Ludovici that he is unpractical, but in the statesmen who 
are too cowardly to listen to his message and too ignorant 
to study recent history. Culture entails the conscious cultiva- 
tion of those types which modern statesmanship from senti- 
ment and laisser-faire has choked with human weeds. A great 
statesman is an exemplar of the type he cultivates, a modern 
statesman is a mere clerk who juggles with human 
statistics. 

If, therefore, we have the courage to face facts, pacifism 
has little to recommend it. Courage is needed to penetrate 
its sophistry, because it means acknowledging national 
infirmities. That argument about war taking the best in a 
nation is very thin. There ought in a properly integrated 
State to be no best. The norm of male citizenship should 
be a capacity for bearing arms. A great war ought not to 
decimate a nation and leave a residue of demoralized fools and 
blunderers in high places. The fact that it does so is not 
due to war, but to false policies pursued in time of peace. 
This is not an argument for conscription or against the 
obvious virtues of a professional long-service army. It 
merely argues against the moral cowardice of the pacifist in 
trying to persuade himself that the late war, which was the 
first citizen war for centuries, made a demand on manhood 
that was inconsistent with citizenship. As regards the moral 
position of a trial of strength, Ludovici remarks :— 


“You cannot on moral grounds condemn the policy or practice of a 
trial of strength simply because you have none but a few preciously rare 
sound men to send to it. You may try condemning on that score—any 


haven in a storm !—but those nations who have more sound men to | 


send to it will see through your ruse, and will tend to regard your 
moral appeal as a trick, or as false pretences, which it obviously is.” 
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Furthermore, it is only war that brings home to us forcibly 
the full measure of physical degeneration. 

The real menace of pacifism lies in the fact that it is 
directly opposed to civilization. It pleads the contrary. 
But it is in this respect that the dangerous glibness of its 
appeal should be resisted. Ludovici differentiates between a 
nation and what he terms a “biological proletariat.” 
The ancient Egyptians, the Romans and the English are 
examples of the former, while the Levantines, South Americans 
or the hybrids of Haiti are examples of the latter. The 
nation is an homogeneous product due to centuries of segrega- 
tion and inbreeding. Only from these homogeneous peoples 
has true culture and civilization ever emanated. The 
biological proletariat is the result of fraternization unchecked 
by any higher feelings of pride of type or species. The 
pacifist like the internationalist desires to promote this 
fraternization. He is oblivious of the truth which Ludovici 
so succinctly states that “nations are for the creation and 
refreshment of culture.” If a territory of peoples, however 
pure they may have been, is insulated from the means of 
violence and the need for sacrifice, it must either culturally 
deteriorate or at best espouse that artificial veneer of culture 
that one associates with the United States of America. The 
only implication of the pacifist’s position is that countries 
like England, Japan, and Italy, which have already made 
cultural contributions to the world, should become like the 
Levant. That is the intended act of desecration that 
maniacs whose spiritual homes are Switzerland and the 
Netherlands would perpetuate. 

At the close of his essay Ludovici gives one the most 
profound and original definitions of nationalism that have 
appeared. He is no diehard. Where he attacks the pacifist 
he refuses to congratulate the jingo. Flags and boasts of 
past achievements find no place in his philosophy. He asks 
men to look to themselves and not to Nelson or Clive. This 
definition takes us back to a cultural standpoint seldom 
occupied by the big-game-shooting imperialist of the nineteenth 
century. He writes :— 


* What is nationalism ? ” 
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“In its essence it is corporate pride in achievement. But whereas 
achievement in the customary sense is understood as something external 
to the nature of man, achievement in the national sense must be under. 
stood as something accomplished not only in the external world, but 
also and chiefly in the nature of the national himself in his character, 
beauty and abilities—something in fact that distinguishes his breed.” 

If pacifism offers one of the most outstanding problems 
in politics, it is in no way more pressing for solution than 
the question of private property. As in his searching 
analysis of the former Ludovici has done much to set our 
minds at rest, so in The Sanctity of Private Property he per. 
forms greater service. If defeatism is our most dread 
menace, so a satisfactory explanation of the principles of 
private property is the greatest check to revolution. Perhaps 
the only common factor to every revolution has been the fact 
that wealth has got into the wrong hands. At any rate 
every vital change of government in history has resulted, 
to a greater or lesser degree, in a redistribution of property. 
It is precisely the indifferent attitude of our modern civiliza- 
tion, with its speculators and stock markets, to the duties 
and self-sacrifice that property entails which heralds in its 
shamelessness the advent of Fascism or Socialism. Ludovici 
is anxious to avoid a cataclysm by solving this problem of 
proprietary rights. He ignores, however, both Communism 
and Capitalism as serious intellectual justifications of the 
institution of private property. If private property is to be 
sanctified it must first be justified, and to do that no 
Englishman has attempted for generations. 

Ludovici first disposes of the theories of the anthropolo- 
gists. He sees no reason for assuming that what primitive 
man may have been forced to consider is any argument for 
later and more civilized generations. He next rules out the 
philosophers and systematically disposes of their often 
ingenious justifications of the institution of private property. 
He does not wish to establish his subject on a first principle 
of life or upon a natural law, but to show that as a human 
institution it is ‘‘ ultimately derived from human taste and 


selection.” Therefore he adopts the historical method of 
inquiry with illuminating results. He finds that “ the state 
of nature ’ argument is always used dishonestly to corroborate | 
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a preconceived political theory such as Communism. He 
accuses the philosophers of having the “ urban” mind and 
being so accustomed to personal chattels as to emphasize 
the enjoyment of property against the duties which it ought 
equally to carry. The Romans he finds chiefly guilty in 
this respect, for in their law the personal enjoyment of wealth 
fnds the most unrestrained expression. In short, the rights 
of private property have always carried public duties, and if 
this fact is forgotten, State ownership in some form or 
another is rendered inevitable. Ludovici finally discovers 
that in every civilization the tendency is for the idea of 
absolute ownership to gain ground in proportion to the 
degree of moral and cultural decay that prevails. It is 
difficult to describe the weight of this reasoning as it goes 
tight down to the roots of our present disordered society. 

Ludovici praises feudalism and the principle of decen- 
tralized control through private ownership. He acknowledges 
the added sanctity of real as opposed to personal estate, 
since the former carries more human obligations and is less 
liable to exchange and exploitation. Although Ludovici 
does not write as a lawyer, it appears from his reasoning that 
the institution of private property reached its highest 
expression in the English Common Law. There you find 
solicitude for posterity coupled with a spirit of disinterested 
public service, and in that combination private property 
becomes a moral influence. The remedy, therefore, for our 
present social disintegration lies in a return to the principle 
of noblesse oblige. Ludovici gives as a practical suggestion 
the methods of the Council of Ten in Venice, who by demand- 
ing a standard of behaviour among their own aristocracy, 
prolonged their rule for an exceptional period. 

If Ludovici attacks the aristocracy for not understanding 
the only justifications for its very existence, he disposes of 
Communism as an imbecile and ignorant panacea. He 
scorns Capitalism with its twin remedies of unselective 
taxation and charity, but he leaves the reader with a clearer 
conscience and a renewed incentive to reintegrate the 


te | splintering fragments of our English Society. 
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JOHN GREEN. 
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SURPLUS FRUIT 


In many large private gardens the disposal of surplus fruit | 


is a problem, and where no serious effort has been made to 
arrange for this advice from a commercial grower may be 
useful. 

The fruits most liable to produce a surplus are goose- 
berries, raspberries, black and red currants, Morello and sweet 
cherries, plums, apples, and pears. Strawberries and peaches 
seldom provide enough to satisfy home requirements and 
can be disregarded, though it may be of interest to some 
gardeners to know that if perfectly sound, unbruised straw- 
berries are picked by the stalk and placed carefully into a 
tray lined with cotton wool they will keep in good condition 
for a week in a cool place, thereby providing a supply when 
a wet day makes picking difficult. It is impossible to give too 
much care to the handling of fruit and the avoidance of bruising, 

As regards the gooseberry, this fruit is of little value 
commercially, but previous to the introduction of pectin, a 
by-product of the surplus American apple crop, the use of 
gooseberry juice was common amongst jam manufacturers to 
induce some of the more difficult jams to set. Strawberry 
jam in particular is much improved by the addition of 
gooseberry juice, and unless a local demand can absorb the 
surplus of this fruit part of it may be used for this purpose. 
If gooseberries are at their best some time before straw- 
berries are ripe their juice, having been extracted by pulping, 
heating but not boiling, and straining, can be put into 
ordinary fruit-bottling bottles and sterilised. In this way 
one can have a supply of gooseberry juice throughout the 
season for adding to fruits which are deficient in pectin. 
Really large, cordon-grown gooseberries will usually command 
a good price in local shops. 

Raspberries, loganberries, and the cultivated blackberries 
fetch a fair price in the wholesale market. Of the first-named, 


the best fruit should be packed in 1-lb. containers, or | 
punnets, lined with greaseproof paper, and railed in flat wood © 
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trays holding a dozen punnets. Any wholesale market 
salesman will handle such produce, but raspberries, being very 
perishable and liable to develop mould, particularly in hot, 
moist weather, should be picked in the late afternoon and 
railed the same night, or gathered early and sent by the first 
train in the morning. 

The choice of a reliable salesman in the nearest big fruit 
market can be made by purchasing, in the fruit season, a copy 
of such a trade paper as T'he Fruit-Grower, published by Messrs. 
Benn Brothers, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London. Lists 
of wholesale salesmen are given, and makers of the various 
packing materials mentioned in this article are regular 
advertisers. 

Loganberries and blackberries can be packed in 4-lb. 
chip baskets and railed either with or without lids, though 
the former method is to be preferred. The wild blackberries 
are usually sent up to the markets from the country uncovered, 
but it has always seemed to me a most unhygienic method to 
adopt. Good prices for these three fruits can be expected only 
when really sound, good berries are sent. All three are very 
apt to suffer from damage in private gardens from a weevil, 
whose grubs hatch out in the fruit at ripening time. This 
pest can be controlled only by dusting the canes, during and 
just after the flowering season, with Derris dust, an insecticide 
which is non-poisonous to human beings but fatal to the 
weevil. 

Blackcurrants for market must be picked complete with 
the strig to which the berries are attached. If the berries 
are pulled off separately they will bleed, and a wet sample 
of fruit will result, which will soon deteriorate. They should 
be marketed when the bulk of the berries are black and the 
remainder turning colour. An early sample, even if a shade 
under ripe, will often command a good price where a finer, 
dead-ripe sample, sold a week later, will hardly pay expenses. 
For early work the 4-lb. chip basket is the best package and 
nothing larger than a 6-lb. chip should be used for market. 
The basket should be lidded and tied down, as this helps 
to stiffen the package when it is stacked several high in the 
railway truck or the market. 
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Choice samples of red and white currants may be marketed 
in the 1-lb. punnet, and marketed with raspberries often 
make fair prices. The white currant, like the yellow 
raspberry, is not in demand, but really fine fruit will usually 
sell, As in the case of blackcurrants the whole strig must 
be picked, but the fruit should be fully ripe. 

Very few private growers with a surplus realise that home 
canning is an easy and simple process, and that an excellent 
product can be made at a very low cost. A small machine 
to clamp on to a table is the only mechanical aid required, its 
function being to make the seam joining the lid with the sides 
of the can. Information on home canning can be obtained 
through any Women’s Institute, and all the fruits so far 
discussed can be home canned. 

Morello cherries are not a fruit easily sold in provincial 
markets, but where a consignment of 40 or 50 4-lb, 
chips can be railed Covent Garden market will return the 
best prices, particularly if the fruit be grown on a North wall 
and can be held over till late in the season. The price usually 
increases during the season from about 6d. a lb. to as high 
as ls. a lb. for well-grown, fully-ripe fruit. Morello cherries 
should not be pulled off, but cut off with scissors, as, if pulled, 
the bark strips off with the stalk. They may be packed 
5 lbs. in a 4-lb. chip, and the weight should be indicated. 
In pre-Prohibition days this fruit was largely used for cherry 
brandy for the U.S.A., and prices often ruled above ls. a lb. 
If America has not lost its palate we may yet hope to see a 
return to this. 

Really fine specimens of sweet cherries are well worth 
trying in 1-lb. punnets, covered with transparent cellophane 
paper, firmed with an elastic band. They should be sent 
away in the same type of flat wood tray that is used for rasp- 
berries. For the best fruit grading by hand is needed, and 
the less outstanding fruit will sell well in 6-lb. chips, lidded 
and tied. Cherries should be picked when just coming ripe. 

Plums are often a glut on the market. Choice varieties, 
such as the gages and Victoria plums, are worth careful 


packing and treatment. For large, fine fruit the best package _ 


is a shallow wooden tray with a handle holding 6 lbs. of 
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fruit, carefully placed in two layers. Fruit must be graded 
to an even sample, and the lower grade may be sold in 12-lb. 
chip baskets, lidded and tied. Small plums are best disposed 
of locally, the carriage, packing, and salesman’s commission 
being often enough to reduce profit to the vanishing point. 
A consignment of two tons of plums sent to Glasgow in 1930, 
a glut season, sold for £9, and after deducting all charges 
the net profit came to 17s. 4d. 

With the plums finished we are left with pears and apples. 
Both of these are more easily handled than the soft fruits, since 
we have time in which to do it. Early pears must be picked 
and marketed under ripe. Such nice-looking varieties as 
Clapp’s Favourite and Dr. Jules Guyot are often left to ripen 
to red and yellow in private gardens. When in this condition 
they are useless, commercially or otherwise. If in doubt when 
to pick the fruit look at the market reports in The Fruit- 
Grower and you will see when such varieties begin to come on 
the market, and if your surplus pears are wall grown they 
are pretty sure to be ripe enough to pick. Choice, evenly 
graded fruit can be nested in wood wool, firmly packed about 
15to 18toatray. Trays for pears and apples can be bought 
in the flat and nailed up as required. Smaller fruit may be 
wrapped in tissue wraps and packed in wood boxes holding 
about 20 lbs. These are known as standard half-bushel 
boxes and packing should conform to the commercial pack. 

No dessert pear should be allowed to ripen on the tree. 
Conference, one of the most popular dessert pears in commerce, 
and of extremely good quality, should be picked under ripe, 
and also Doyenne du Comice, the best of all pears. These 
latter will always command high prices, but the salesman 
must have latitude as regards ripeness allowed, so that the 
retailer may have time to sell them before they reach perfec- 
tion. Pears should be stored in a cool place for home use 
and brought into a warm one for ripening as required, 

Apple packing to National Mark, or even average com- 
mercial standard, is an art and can be done only when all 
the fruit is graded to approximately the same size, The 
National Mark itself cannot be used for garden produce, 
since a definite tonnage of production must be assured before 
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a packer can be registered as a user of the Mark. At the 
same time if there is a likelihood of a good supply of sound, 
clean apples advantage should be taken of the local county 
packing and grading demonstrations. Particulars of these 
can be obtained from the County Education Committee in 
the county town. 

Where packing in boxes to the accepted standards is con- 
sidered too difficult the next best package is the wood veneer 
container. These can be obtained in bushel and half-bushel 
(20 and 40-lb.) size, and good apples should be paper wrapped, 
and the tops and bottoms of the container padded with wood 
wool. Straw and hay as packing materials are anathema. 
Really choice apples such as Cox, James Grieve, and Ribston, 
may be packed in trays holding 18 to 24 fruits. The bottom 
of the tray should be lined with wood wool and covered with 
white tissue paper. A piece of the same should also be 
brought over each side and end, and bolsters, made by 
rolling wood wool up in tissue paper, should be placed down 
each side and end to protect the fruit. The apples must be 
graded to size and colour and may be nested into dark-coloured 
paper cups, such as confectioners use for cakes. When the 
fruit is packed the ends and side papers are folded over 
the apples, and a good wad of wood wool completes the 
package, the wood lid being nailed down over it. 

Early varieties, such as Gladstone, are apt to break 
down a few days after picking if left to ripen and attain full 
colour, and should be picked and sold prior to that stage. 
Most early sorts are best disposed of in an under-ripe 
condition, the late-keepers demanding a greater degree of 
maturity. Storage of apples is a problem in itself, but the 
damp, cool store is the best of all. Avoid the dry shed or 
attic, which cause early shrivelling through lack of atmospheric 
moisture. The process of ripening is part of the life of the 
apple and can be retarded or accelerated. Good fruit required 
for keeping, or later disposal, is well worth wrapping in special 
oiled wraps, which prevent infection by floating spores of 
moulds and rots, and when decay or breakdown does occur 
in a wrapped apple the trouble is localised and does not spread 
to the sound fruits adjoining it. RAYMOND WHELER. 
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A FISHY STORY 


Tur East is the home of the unexpected and the unforeseen, 
and it is quite impossible for even the most erudite of us to 
foretell exactly what will happen in any particular eventuality. 
It is a land also where the most carefully-laid plans dis- 
integrate from a variety of different causes, and no one is 
ever to blame in any way for the resulting chaos, confusion, 
and disappointment. It is quite hopeless when some scheme 
falls utterly to pieces to put one’s finger on the exact spot 
where the mistake originated, or discover why it occurred. 
Mohammed, with tears in his eyes, will swear by God that 
he gave the message well and truly to Ahmed on the day 
appointed, and Ahmed will testify just as fervently that the 
orders he received were different in every way, and in any 
case they were not delivered in time for him to carry them 
out, even if they had been understood. 

It is difficult to decide whether to give one’s orders baldly 
and briefly, and trust to one’s subordinates to fill in the 
details, or whether it is better to be wordy and explicit, and 
tun the risk of the main point being obscured in a cloud of 
verbiage. On one occasion I adopted the second and more 
considered method, and sent out a fatigue party with two 
large drums of paint of green and gold, with instructions to 
the corporal in charge to paint the frontier posts with hori- 
zontal bands of the national colours. I laid stress on the fact 
that the painting should be done in calm and dry weather 
only, as both dust storms and rain would be fatal to good 
workmanship, and I also emphasised the fact that one coat 
should be allowed to dry before the other was applied, as it 
was essential the colours should not run. In due course, I 
went out to inspect the completed work, and feared for a 
moment that I must have been suddenly stricken with colour- 
blindness, for the posts, beyond a certain oiliness, had no 
colour upon them whatsoever. This was pointed out to the 


- corporal, who maintained stoutly that they had been well 
_ and truly painted in bands of different colours according to 
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orders. On being asked if he could see any trace of green and 
gold himself, he looked puzzled, and admitted reluctantly 
that the paints were not quite what they should be—to be 
exact, they were a trifle thin and anemic, but it should be 
borne in mind that they were Government paints, so too much 
must not be expected of them. I then inspected the drums 
and found them empty except for a thick and almost solid 
deposit of colour at the bottom. 

“Did you stir the paint before you used it ?” I asked. 
“No,” said the corporal, indignantly, “‘ certainly not.” 
“But doesn’t every fool in the world know that paint 

must be stirred before it is used ? ’’ I inquired. 

“Yes,” admitted the corporal, readily, “ of course, every 
fool knows that, but you gave me no instructions to stir it.” 

The same corporal, some weeks later, having received a 
bald telephone message that I had broken down with the car 
eight miles away, and wanted a pony sent out at once, arrived 
within an hour with a cavalcade consisting of a badly-shaken, 
severely chafed, and very mutinous mechanic strapped to a 
led horse, a pack horse with every conceivable spare part 
and tool, and an extra pony for me, together with my riding 
breeches and boots. If I desired to ride in, I could do so in 
comfort—if, on the other hand, I would prefer the car, the 
mechanic, when he had recovered, would put it in order, and 
to while away the time he had brought two bottles of 
iced beer, some hard-boiled eggs, cheese, and bread and 
butter. 

It is a land where one day one’s subordinates will rise to 
extraordinary heights of intelligence and foresight in a diffi- 
cult and unforeseen situation, and the next will let one down 
most miserably over the simplest matter of pure routine. 
And no man can say when his servants are going to give 4 
display of acumen and foresight that will load him with 
honour and glory in the eyes of his friends, or when they will 
cover his diminished head with ignominy and shame u- 
speakable. Orders concerning some special arrangement are 
either carried out with the full hundred per cent. efficiency 
plus five marks for neatness, or the whole arrangement 
crashes miserably and the instructions appear to have been 
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misunderstood, and to have miscarried at every conceivable 

int. 

One of the most deserted, and, if one may coin a word, 
“deserty ’’ places in the world is the eastern shore of the 
Sinai Peninsula on the Gulf of Akaba, where a few very 
degenerate Arabs make a bare living from fishing. Fish of all 
kinds abound along the coast, but there is no organised 
method of marketing the catch, and, therefore, the inhabitants 
are miserably poor, and as the result, very lethargic and un- 
intelligent. Suliman, the ghaffir (watchman) and general 
factotum of the small village of Nueiba, however, though he 
comes of the local stock, must be a throwback to some 
particularly virile ancestor, for he stands six foot two, and is 
a seething mass of suppressed energy, which occasionally 
fnds an outlet in most surprising and disconcerting forms. 
He does not look a particularly intelligent man, for his 
beetling brows jut out over a pair of deep-set, rather cunning 
eyes, whilst his forehead is conspicuous by its absence, as 
above the eyes his skull slopes back at an acute angle, so that 
there is practically no crown to his head at all, and his eye- 
lashes, eyebrows, and hair are practically all one, with no 
dividing line. It is obvious that Suliman’s brain must be 
minute in the extreme, but the very small allowance of grey 
matter he possesses is so extremely active that it is safe to 
assume if he had the normal quantity he would be, without 
doubt, the Mussolini of the Arab world and chief organiser 
of the Pan Islam movement. As he has only about one-sixth 
of the ordinary quantity, he is merely a ghaffir, and a quite 
efficient one at that, but he is essentially a man of one idea, 
and one only, for the very simple reason that there is no room 
in his brainpan for more. As life on the shore of the Gulf of 
Akaba is extremely monotonous, and frequently months pass 
without anything of note happening, Suliman becomes so 
filed with suppressed energy that when an outlet occurs, 
his actions are not always remarkable for their restraint and 
common-sense, but that he shows willingness and activity 


' cannot be denied. 


For instance, on one occasion it transpired that he had 
allowed to land at Nueiba, and had even welcomed to its 
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landing-place, some nomad members of an Arabian tribe 
whose presence is not desired in Sinai. He was informed that 
it was his duty to prevent such people from entering the 
country, and in due course an official complaint arrived from 
the Hedjaz that a boatload of inoffensive, peace-loving Arabs, 
who had landed at Nueiba solely for water in which to dip 
their bread, had been flung bodily into the sea, with the 
result that three had narrowly escaped drowning, whilst a 
fourth had been chased by a shark. In many ways the episode 
was regrettable, but it was some consolation to know that a 
bath would do the party no great harm, and in any case it 
was satisfactory to realise that one could rely on orders being 
carried out promptly at Nueiba, even if tact was conspicuous 
by its absence. 

The western shore of the Gulf of Akaba has no particular 
claim to fame, except for its crayfish, or langouste, which are 
very plentiful, and which grow to enormous size. As there is 
no market for them, this shellfish abounds on every ledge of 
white coral along the coast, and can be easily captured, if 
desired, by the simple expedient of walking along the rocks 
at night with a flare in one’s hand and picking them up as 
one picks mushrooms. They are quite as succulent as the 
French variety, and, being found only in the Gulf of Akaba 
and the southern end of the Gulf of Suez, are regarded as a 
great and rare delicacy in Egypt, so that when there are 
guests whom one wishes to impress with the unexpected 
resources of Sinai, a langouste is provided for lunch, with its 
usual trappings of salad and mayonnaise. 

One day when taking some friends to Petra, I sent a 
message by camel police to Suliman to present himself at our 
camp at Taba with a supply of langouste, and, having pro- 
mised the party a pleasant surprise for lunch, I was somewhat 
disconcerted to find Suliman with no langouste at all, but 
instead a camel-load of enormous shellfish of that particular 
species that has white curling spiny shells shot with pink, 
to be found in some conservatories as decorative pots contain- 


ing tropical ferns, or in a conspicuous spot in a rockery. As | 


we had no tropical ferns that required potting, nor rockeries 


in need of decoration, but only an aching void crying out for _ 
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crayfish, it was all very disappointing and annoying, and_we 
showed our feelings. 

Suliman also was very much annoyed, not to say furious. 

“ By God,” he said, ‘‘ had I known it was bint el roban 
(crayfish) you wanted, you should have had as many as 
you could eat. It is the fault of that son of a dog of a police- 
man, Nigm Aoda. He brought me a message saying that sadaf 
(shellfish) were required, and I have travelled all night to 
bring you these,” and he gave the basket a contemptuous 
kick in the direction of Nigm. 

Nigm, of course, stoutly affirmed that it was crayfish, 
and nothing else, he had asked Suliman to produce, and 
violent recriminations ensued. 

“ Crayfish,” roared Suliman, furiously, ‘“‘ and if you told 
me crayfish, why did you stand on the seashore like an old 
woman afraid of getting your feet wet whilst I waded about 
collecting these ? Why did you not tell me then that I was 
making a mistake ? ” 

It was obviously one of those occasions when a very simple 
arrangement had broken down utterly, and as no man in 
Sinai has ever yet admitted he was in the wrong, or had made 
a mistake, or is ever likely to, further argument was useless. 

“Never mind, Suliman,” I said, soothingly, ‘“‘ there has 
been a mistake, but you can put it right. In four days’ time 
we shall be back here again, and will you see to it that there 
are some crayfish then ? ” 

“By God,” said Suliman, fervently, “I will see to it. 
Now that I understand it is crayfish you require, and that 
there are no donkey-headed police to make mistakes and tell 
lies, crayfish there will be. On my head be it.” 

When we arrived back in Taba four days later, the sleepy 
little seaside police post seemed to be far more populated 
than usual. Instead of two or three rather bored-looking 
policemen watching the sea with lack-lustre eyes, the shore 
was thronged with Arabs, and the clouds of dust arising on 
all sides denoted the fact that many camels were on the move, 
and camels at Taba are an unusual feature. 

Suliman met us as we pulled up, and, from his bearing, 
we realised that the ‘“ Big Noise” in Taba that day was 
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himself, and not the sergeant of the police post, nor the sheikh 
of the local tribe, whom he vigorously elbowed into the 
background. 

“Come with me,” he said, triumphantly, plucking me by 
the elbow ; ‘“‘ I have procured for you the crayfish you desired.” 

He led me to the shore and pointed to the water, and, just 
below the surface, I saw a huge mass of big rush baskets that 
heaved and emitted bubbles of air. At a rough estimate I 
assessed the weight of the collection at about half a ton. 

** These,” said he, with a wave of the hand, “ have been 
produced by members of my tribe from Nueiba, and there 
are upwards of five hundred in those baskets. The Arabs 
from Dahab are now arriving,” and he pointed to a string of 
camels rounding the point, ‘and Dahab is a more fruitful 
spot for crayfish than Nueiba, and no doubt they have a 
thousand or more. I see that there are six camel-loads, so 
the fishing has been good. The time you gave me was short 
to arrange the matter as you would wish,” he added apolo- 
getically, ‘‘and moreover, the people from Ras Mohammed 
are always lazy, though to make certain they did not fail me, 
I beat their sheikh soundly with a stick. I see the dust of 
their camels by yonder headland, and the cloud is long and 
drawn out, so the caravan is a big one. The crayfish at Ras 
Mohammed are like locusts on the face of the desert, so if 
the men have worked as I told them, there should be two 
thousand with them, and every fish will weigh four pounds, 
according to my orders. Will this be enough, Your Excel- 
lency, or shall I send out for more ? ” 

Estimating that I had at my disposal practically all the 
crayfish from a hundred miles of coast, I meekly said that I 
was satisfied. 


C. S. JARVIS. 
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TERROR INCOGNITA 


Ir Socialism vindicates its L.C.C. majority 
And gains the national confidence and ear 

It seemingly will exercise its statutory authority 
Administering the Marxist panacea. 


To minimize its overheads and guarantee bureaucracy 
The highest sociological awards 

It may be deemed expedient to eradicate democracy 
With Liberty, the Crown and House of Lords. 


What harm in party lawyers, in pursuit of this solution, 
Aspiring absolutely to dictate, 

By gallivanting rough-shod on our ancient Constitution 
And alienating sovereignty from State ? 


The most enlightened citizens in well-informed electorates 
May hesitate to know what best were done, 

Selection being limited to phalanxes of delegates 
Or to a monstrous regiment of one. 


H. A. S. JOHNSTON. 


CRICKET MUSINGS AND MEMORIES—II 


I PROMISED last month to consider the question of the 
solution of the problem. What problem? Some would 
say there is no problem to solve. Others, quite as em. 
phatically, that it is a huge and intricate puzzle, baffling 
to any human brain. No two human beings agree exactly 
in what they mean by a reform—that is, everybody would 
like to see first-class cricket more lively, less drawn-out and 
monstrous, the only exceptions being the secretaries of the 
county clubs, whose peace of mind depends altogether on the 
gate money. They would like to see lively cricket, but their 
most fervent prayer is for a match to last three full days, 
with as big a crowd looking on during the third afternoon 
as on the other two. To secure this they encourage “ stone- 
wallers ’? among the batsmen and frown upon any proposal 
for brightening the game lest its duration be curtailed. The 
money interest has for years prevented the question from 
‘being dispassionately considered ; certainly one most desir. 
able reform has been blocked in this way for at least 40 years. 
This sinister fact will be explained presently. 

Another influence working in the same direction it might 
be invidious to mention, were it not that it had been first 
brought to my notice by “‘ Mike,” at Eton, somewhere about 
1889. (‘‘ Mike,” I should mention, was one of the grandest 
batsmen in England, of the purest classic but austere style; 
he coached us at Eton for about 35 years.) I give it then 
not on my own authority. Said ‘‘ Mike”: ‘“‘ You see, the 
voting about any reform is largely in the hands of captains 
of county teams. Now these pundits are generally amateur 
batsmen, not in their first youth. They look forward toa 
few—sometimes very few—years of enjoyment and fame 
before ‘the iron years indignant work their will’ and they 
retire into obscurity, obliged to admit that they lose mor 


runs in the field than they can hope to gain by the bat. 


Now imagine a posse of these gentlemen called upon to_ 


discuss and vote upon any proposal which bade fair to give 
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the bowlers a better time of it and ensure that no one should 
make 20 runs without having to play one or two very nasty 
balls at least. The mature batsman has long reached his 
prime and cannot contemplate painfully learning a new 
method of defence. What suits his bill of fare is the billiard- 
table pitch ; the tired bowler; the lethargic field. Where- 
fore should he cheat his declining years of these too transitory 
delights ? Till he ‘hangs up the shovel and the hoe’ he 
votes like a fine old die-hard against any change. After 
that he may view the question from a different angle and 
become a Radical—but not before.” 

So spake “ Mike,” who is no longer with us to defend 
himself. Now it would be well if we refrain from hasty 
condemnation of a deliberate judgment as if it were malicious. 
Nobody accuses these good sportsmen of bad faith or trickery, 
but it is hardly possible that in the past and still to-day 
they have been wholly unaffected by their experience. 
Moreover, there is comfort in the thought that the present 
upset has been partly due to an infirmity of human nature, 
because, if it is so, we are up against a curable mischief, 
whereas the alternative is Fate or Destiny or some ruthless 
iron law, against which the Committee of the M.C.C. would 
have a very poor chance indeed. 

These two influences, then, tend to perpetuate what 
everybody deplores—the frequency of drawn matches; the 
dominance of the bat over the ball. But these things have 
been brought about by something else. What can that be ? 
It stands to reason that no managers could have arranged 
for long-drawn-out matches by a simple act of volition. 
Cricket changed its character simply because groundsmen 
made pitches so smooth that no bowler could make the ball 
“do” anything, kick or shoot or break, except when once 
in a blue moon we saw a Richardson, of Surrey, or a P. H. 
Morton—my old comrade in arms 56 years ago. But the 
groundsmen had no idea what they were doing. Everybody 
spoke of a good pitch, meaning a smooth one. Their job, 
therefore, was to produce an imitation of a billiard table, 
and being born idealists they did it. Heavy rollers and top- 
dressings did the work between 1875 and 1890. 
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Now the effect of this on first-class cricket was manifold, 
and some of it has escaped notice down to the present day, 
Not only did the scores become high and the game tedious, 
but the actual play changed its character by an inevitable 
development. We are thinking of the state of things at 
Lord’s. (County grounds followed suit, till the top-dressing 
of the Essex ground was checked in the hope that something 
like equality between batsman and bowler might be recovered.) 
A vitally important change took place in the winter of 
1875. The famous “ Lord’s shooter” disappeared. During 
1875 many shooters were bowled with telling effect by round- 
arm bowlers such as Morley, of Nottingham, and on other 
grounds one heard of havoc being wrought by Freeman 
and Emmett, of Yorkshire, and earlier still Tarrant and 
Jackson, all England players in the ’sixties. 

Now some of us Etonians were let into the mysteries of 
this subject by “ Mike,” who was a splendid exponent of 
defence against this particular ball. He was a contemporary 
of my eldest brother, and they had to face, in 1859 and 1860, 
the redoubtable Bob Lang, of Harrow and Oxford. Bob’s 
shooters were terrific. He more than once despatched C. G. 
for little or nothing, but ‘“‘ Mike ” somehow took to shooters 
like a duck to the water, and so avoided the other kind of 
duck by some magnificent innings during those years, and 
down to 1865, soon after which he took a mastership at 
Eton and proceeded to teach the boys how to stop shooters. 
I learnt the trick one evening in Upper Club, the centre of 
which had been previously doctored so as to make it more 
like Lord’s than it was by nature. The doctored patch was 
raised about 9 inches above the surrounding turf, and 
“Mike” had the nets so pitched that a bowler trundling 
at a practice wicket could pitch every ball on the slope so 
that it shot dead. I think it was in 1873 that I had half an 
hour’s batting to the bowling of the handsome and urbane 
artist, F. Sileock. The first shooter upset the middle stump. 
** Mind the sneaks ! ” shouted “‘ Mike,” who was coaching my 
neighbour, and mind them I did, not being defeated again 
for the whole half-hour of practice. 

But this was possible because the shooter was not an 
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uncertain or fickle attack but was constant, while on 
Lord’s you never knew when it was coming. If you played 
the half-cock stroke, grounding the bat—‘“‘ Mike’s > method— 
and the ball kicked a little, you were very likely to be caught 
off the shoulder of the bat. For my part I often succumbed 
to this difficulty till by 1877, finding the shooter was no 
more, I played with the bat higher from the ground, and not 
only escaped the kick, but smote a normal ball more effectively 
in the middle of the bat. 

To resume the narrative. When the bowlers noticed— 
some like Morley took a long time to notice anything—that 
the shooter had vanished they took to overhand bowling. 
I believe H. H. Stephenson coached the Uppingham bowlers 
by making them bowl down along a brick wall, so close to it 
that, unless they raised the arm straight up, they would 
bark their knuckles. Anyhow, overhand bowling became the 
tule, and this gave the final quietus to the shooter, because 
the higher the point from which the ball is delivered the more 
likely it is to bound and not shoot. What difference, then, 
did that make to the batting ? 

Not much at first, but as time went on the bowlers in 
first-class cricket found that in fine weather they were often 
punished by the batsmen, and to keep the runs down they 
adopted a morbid but quite constitutional practice of pound- 
ing away on the off stump or outside it, hoping for a catch 
in the slips, most of the field being conglomerated on the off 
side. The change was delayed by the series of rainy years, 
1879 to 1889, but accelerated by the fine decade 1890-1900. 

The effect on the batting was disastrous in the extreme. 
As the bowling became more accurate the scoring was 
slowed down. The hard hitting was restricted to the off 
drive, and then only when the ball was over-tossed. Long- 
leg and long-on hitting disappeared because no half-volleys 
on the on side were bowled. It is difficult to exaggerate the 
mischief that resulted for the spectators. Cricket lost all of 
its original charm as a recreation and became a business. 
That was because the grandest spectacle in the game was 
when, with a vertical bat, a powerful hitter whacked a half- 
volley off his legs into the tavern at Lord’s from the nursery 
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end, or a leg ball outside his legs bombarding the old tennis 
court, as F. M. Buckland did, in 1872, with a magnificent 
rising hit which landed close to the clock and left a clean, 
round hole in the window. 

But how was it that these superb shots were common in 
earlier days and after about 1885 were no more seen? First, 
because an overhand bowler is never so easy to hit as a round- 
hand. Unless the ball is pitched right up you can’t let 
drive at it without sending it up into the air. And then, 
it is much easier to bowl short straight balls overhand which 
are very difficult to score off at all. Hence a manifest 
deterioration of the great game set in; the end of which was 
not yet. Imagine the effect on some old ’varsity Blue who 
had been regaled in former years with the esthetic banquet 
provided for him not only by towering geniuses like ‘‘ Ranji ” 
and Jessop but by the masters of the classic style, C. G. 
Lyttelton, “‘ Mike,” D. Q. Steel, L. Palairet, N. Druce, and 
several more, and who had laboured from the provinces to 
see the woeful travesty of cricket which we witnessed about 
1900. A sturdy fast bowler taking a run of 25 yards pounded 
five—or was it six ?—balls in one over, not one of which did 
the batsman attempt to touch! The over took a good 10 
minutes, for the bowler had to walk back to his starting- 
point each time as slow as a man of 85 to save his breath. 
I would as soon have been a spectator of a funeral! In 
short, it was a funeral. We paid our shillings and bought our 
railway tickets to gaze at the death-bed of the national game. 

So we groaned within ourselves. But the end was not yet. 


Epwarp LYTTELTON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


NONDESCRIPTS 


To THE Epitor oF The National Review. 


Smr,—What are our leaders playing at? The National 
Union Council were astonished last month to hear Lord 
Stonehaven explaining to them how inadvisable it was that 
the name “ Conservative”? should appear on any of the 
literature issued by the Central Office. Why? Is Lord 
Stonehaven ashamed of the title ‘“‘ Conservative,” with its 
discreditable associations with such names as Burke, Pitt, 
Castlereagh, Beaconsfield, Salisbury and Balfour? Or is it 
that he is afraid of hurting the susceptibilities of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald ? We have heard of hiding a light under a 
bushel before, but is not this hiding it under an old woman’s 
petticoat ? Small wonder that we are informed in the current 
number of the News-Letter that “‘The Prime Minister’s 
ascendancy has no doubt been remarkable.” 

The surprising thing is that our Leaders should think that 
they will gain the respect of anyone by being ashamed of their 
true colours. All history—and indeed all common sense— 
teaches us the contrary. How can we expect anyone to believe 
in us if we do not believe in ourselves? If we masquerade 
about in sheep’s clothing we shall very properly be suspected 
of being wolves. If in future the Conservative Party is to 
have no name, is it likely to be the focal point around which 
we shall rally an army of intelligent and patriotic men and 
women? Are we to appeal to them henceforth to be ‘‘ non- 
descripts or “‘ unmentionables ? 

Perhaps it is better so. There are dangers in being too 
precise as to our principles. We might find difficulty in 
explaining that we were against Nationalisation in principle 
(except in the case of oil), that we believe that it is necessary 
to amend the Parliament Act (but do not intend to do so), 
that we insist on adequate National defence—and so have 
remained the only nation in the world that has not re-armed ; 
that we are determined to maintain British authority in India 
and therefore propose to transfer responsibility to Congress. 
If the Standard under which we are invited to fight is to be 
colourless, it is as well to realise that it must be the White 
Flag. Nevertheless we might pause to reflect whether the 
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old brigade of Tory workers (or the young one) will turn out 
at the next Election to fight under such a banner and for such | ® 
a programme. The people who win elections are not those | |@ 
who sit in Whitehall or Mayfair, but the men and women | “ 
whose enthusiasm is such that they are willing to turn out ie 
night after night with their canvassing cards regardless of |‘ 
weather, their own comfort, or the hostility of their neigh. 
bours. by 

That is what the Socialist workers are doing because they d 
have a creed and a cause to fight for, something tangible in | ™ 
which they passionately believe. But ordinary men may be | 5 
inclined to think that what is unmentionable should also be | ™ 


untouchable. 
I am, 
Your obedient Servant, Pp 
3, Chester Gate, WOLMER. dt 
Regent’s Park, N.W. gl 
July 18th, 1934. 
0 


INDIAN CHRISTIANS UNDER THE WHITE cc 


PAPER pl 
To THE Eptror oF The National Review. 4 


Smr,—Some time ago I wrote a letter to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury expressing my concern for Christians in India | tt 
should the policy of the White Paper be adopted. th 

Since then I have received a large number of letters | M 
from various Indian Christians all over India, expressing 
their fears, and these appear to be summed up adequately 
in the speech delivered by Mr. G. Joseph, M.A., on his 
election last year as President of the Thirteenth Session of the 
All Kerala Catholic Congress, when he stated :— 

“As far as Indian Christians are concerned there is no doubt 
whatever that decent and tolerable existence will be possible for them 
only if the connection with Britain is preserved inviolate in essentials. 
. . . Indian Christians dare not speak out their readiness to support 
the Raj, because the Raj itself is elaborately committing suicide. 

“The Raj will be saved only if Great Britain remembers that she 
is a great Christian nation and that it is not trade or wealth (important A 
as trade and wealth are) that will keep her in India, but her faithfulness | gj 
to her ideals, culture, civilisation and religion, from which has developed mn 
everything else which makes her different from the pagan country she 
has conquered and so long held.” 

No one can doubt that under the reforms the present 
Government of India carried on by British Christian rulers, — 
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in partnership with Hindus and Moslems, will henceforth be 
a Hindu Government, and in spite of the readiness of certain 
leaders of the Christian missions in India to welcome this 
change, I submit that no Christian can contemplate with 
comfort the passing of one-fifth of the human race from 
the sphere of influence of Christian government. 

The apologists for the White Paper have replied to me 
by calling attention to Travancore where there are more 
Christians than in any other part of India, and their argu- 
ment is, that since Christians are so well treated in a native 
State, why should you have fears where all India is under 
native guidance ? 

I must point out that in spite of the great Christian 
community in Cochin and Travancore, where the Christian 
population is double that of the caste Hindu, Christians are 
denied all part in the army of the State and suffer from 
grave disabilities in the matter of erection of churches and 
cemeteries, as also do converts to Christianity in the matter 
of inheritance. 

The result is that a Hindu in these States, if he becomes a 
convert to Christianity, loses his right to his ancestral 
property. 

These disabilities support my contention that there will 
inevitably be discrimination against Indian Christians once 
the British has been displaced by the Hindu Raj. 

It is amazing that such indifference should exist as to 
the fate of 6,000,000 Christians in India, and is it not time 
that the Church Defeatist became once again the Church 
Militant ? 

Yours, etc., 
House of Commons, Henry Crort. 
Westminster, S.W.1. 
July 18th, 1934. 


ENGLAND AND JAPAN 


To tHE Epitror or The National Review. 


Dear Mr. Eprror,—I have been reading the National of 
April, 1934. Your attitude with regard to the Eastern 
situation is correct and I enclose copy of some letters which 
may be of assistance to you. Only last week I was having 
achat with a Britisher from the East and his words were 
these—‘‘ Doctor, the general opinion amongst British residents 


_ in China and Japan is that Great Britain is missing a golden 
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opportunity in not recognising Manchoukuo and the excellent 
work which Japan has done in that country—we have to 
thank for this the League of Nations, also our Foreign Minister, 
Sir John Simon.” 

We have not played cricket with Japan and we know it 
and instead of having the decency to admit our mistake, or 
rather the blunders of the League of Nations, we still carr 
on in the same old way through our so-called Statesmen and 
land the Empire and indirectly the World into deeper troubles, 
Honestly we can settle our difficulties out East with a stroke 
of the pen, but we have to come off the “‘ high horse ”’ attitude 
adopted by our British “die hards ”’ who are not saving the 
Empire, but killing it and yet these very men call themselves 
patriots. 

The correspondence which is enclosed is correct—the 
remedy lies in our being decent—have we sunk so low that 
we cannot admit that a mistake has been made—but there 
is even no necessity for that. When Pu Yi was enthroned as 
Emperor of Manchoukuo, it gave us an opportunity to recog- 
nise the position without hurt to our dignity and with con- 
siderable benefit to our friendly relations with Japan. What- 
ever the Home Government may think, there are still 
thousands of us who stand by our late ally and do not believe 
in selling our birthright for a mess of pottage as the British 
Government has done ever since the Washington Conference 
in 1921-22. Since then our British prestige out East has 
gone steadily down—one folly on top of another has been 
committed. We have our chance to-day to get back to the 
old understanding—the East wants us and we want the East, 
are we to fail through the want of vision of the British Foreign 
Office and the League of Nations—God forbid. 

You may use in any way you like the information con- 
tained in my letters, it is correct. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. W. HorNABROOK. 
Australian Club, 
Melbourne. 
May 29, 1934. 


SOUTH AFRICA: THE STATUS BILL 


To THE Eprror or The National Review. 


Str,—May I back up the letter of Colonel E. M. Greene 
in your June issue by noting the parallel between the coming 


— 
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position of South African Loyalists with that of the Southern 
Irish Loyalists as described on your page 724 ? 


“They are being taxed and persecuted out of existence, and they 
are now within sight of what they have most feared, T'he bitter choice 
between outlawry and the renunciation of their status as British Subjects.” 


Taxed out of existence, we are not yet “‘ persecuted,” only 
excluded from any salaried position under Government. But 
if the Fusion Government is successfully “ wangled,”’ it will 
assuredly implement the recent promise of General Hertzog 
to the Cape Nationalists, by bringing in a Bill to deprive us 
of our British nationality—which was our sole nationality 
until a local substitute was invented by the Nationality 
and Flags Act of 1927. 


That Act allows repudiation of the local nationality 
indeed, but only to those not domiciled in the Union. 
So that even with the Union still nominally inside the 
Empire, we could only retain our birthright of British 
nationality (to live on as “ uitlanders ’’ without even a vote 
for a Board of Village Management) at the price of selling 
our local domicile and establishing a domicile oversea or 
in Rhodesia. 


Yours faithfully, 
“ Kelmscott,” C. R. PRANCE. 


Port St. John’s, 
Cape Province. 


GENERAL SMUTS HOISTS HIS FLAG 


The Yorkshire Post of July 24 printed a quotation from 
a recent speech of General Smuts in which he declares that 
he is and always has been a Republican. This shows that 
he feels he can now, at last, be quite frank !—{Ep. N.R.] 
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EXPLANATION.—The diagram is divided horizontally into three sections. 
The curve in the upper section gives the varying number of places in Great 
Britain and Ireland where it is expected that 0.2 millimetres or more of rain 
will be recorded during the 24 hours. The curve ranges in height from 0 
to 45, 45 being the number of British observing stations for which rain- 
gauge readings are regularly published in the “ Daily Weather Report ” 
of the Meteorological Office. The 45 rain-gauges being, as far as practicable, 
evenly distributed over the British Isles the height of the curve should be a 
measure of the area of the British Isles under rain during the 24 hours. 
In this curve black shaded areas show the times about which rain is most 
expected, stippled shading when rain is least expected. In the second 
section of the diagram black pillars give an estimate of the coming daily rain- 
fall for London. The scale used is approximately a log scale ranging from 
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0.1 millimetres on the base-line to a limit of 15.0 millimetres at the top of the 
section. In the lower section the continuous curve gives an estimate—based 
on one reading daily—of the movements of the barometer for London and, 
more generally, for S.E. England. Low barometer readings are suggested by 
black shading and high readings by stippled shading. 

For checking purposes the diagram begins at some convenient date one 
or more days after it has left the computer’s hands. For the same reason, 
and at the risk of suggesting an unattainable degree of accuracy, the scales 
used are indicated in the margin of the diagram. The diagram will usually 
prove to be a useful guide for selecting wet and dry periods of days in advance 
but it is not intended to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. The day 
referred to is the 24-hour day, 7 a.m. to 7 a.m. (G.M.T.). The term “ rain ” 
includes precipitation of all sorts, 
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SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 


Considering the total rain amount during the coming three 

months, the indications at present are :— 

(a) That, over the British Isles as a whole, the rainfall will 
be deficient as compared with the seasonal average. 

(b) That this deficiency will be most marked in the East 
of England and Scotland. 

(c) That, however, during the same three months, the 
West of Ireland will be favoured with a total rainfall 
in excess of the normal amount. 

Considering the individual months, the indications at 

present are :— 

(d) That during August the total rainfall over the British 
Isles will not differ appreciably from the normal figure, 
and that it will show a slight excess of rain in the 
West of Ireland (Cahirciveen), but a deficiency in the 
Kast of Scotland. 

(e) That during September the rainfall will again be 
deficient over England and most of Scotland—par- 
ticularly so in the Midlands and 8.E. of England— 
but that over Ireland there will be more rain than 
usual for that month—particularly so on the extreme 
West Coast. 

(f) That during October the deficiency of rain will reassert 
itself in almost all parts of the British Isles. 

(g) That in the London area and 8.E. of England excep- 
tionally warm spells will recur during the coming 
three months, so that the temperature will mean out 
at a figure well above that of the adopted normal for 


the period. 
The Drought.—In The National Review for July we sug- 
gested “‘ some temporary relief from the drought . . . during 


the course of the coming two months.” In the present number 
of this Magazine the diagram shows at least two considerable 
falls of rain for the London area during the first half of 
August. Unfortunately, the expected rain would be of the 
convectional type, in which it is possible for a whole month’s 
normal rain to fall during a thunderstorm lasting only two 
or three hours. Much of such rain is, of course, lost and fails 
to soak into the ground where it is most wanted. 


DuNBOYNE, 18.vii.34. 
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ENGLAND’S WIMBLEDON 


EneLaANnp’s Wimbledon! That is how the fifty-fourth Lawn 
Tennis Championship meeting will be talked of and remem- 
bered. F. J. Perry, an infant ‘‘ mewling and puking in the 
nurse’s arms’”’ when the last English holder was crowned 
twenty-five years earlier, defeated the 1933 champion, J. H. 
Crawford, to join the illustrious line of champions. He thus 
became within ten months (defeating Crawford in the final 
each time) the champion of America, Australia and England. 

Twenty-four hours later, playing before the King and 
Queen and 16,000 spectators, Miss Dorothy Round secured 
the “double”? for England by winning the ladies’ singles 
championship. 

Those who saw Perry defeat Crawford did not witness the 
best tennis of the fortnight. It has happened before that 
the brilliance of the two survivors in a field of one hundred 
and twenty-eight has sometimes become tarnished in the 
previous rounds. Perry was seen at his best when he thwarted 
the challenges of Menzel, Lott and Wood. The Czech and the 
two Americans—all disciples of aggression—had the penetrating 
services and the net-storming tactics to threaten Perry. Only 
the Englishman’s splendid physique and fighting temperament 
stood between him and defeat. In this respect Perry resem- 
bled Anthony Wilding. 

Crawford’s generalship was best illustrated when he beat 
F. X. Shields in the semi-final after losing the first two sets. 
After squaring the issue the Australian was 3—1 down in the 
fifth set. The Australian’s physical reserves withstood this 
crisis, although he had been unwell during the previous week- 
end. Crawford put the minds of his supporters at ease—and 
hundreds gathered round the electric scoring board were 
concentrating on every stroke almost as keenly as those 
inside the centre court—by winning the fifth set at 6—4. 

The stern resolution which carried Crawford through 
against Shields’ gallant resistance was missing in the final. 
He played like a man conscious of blunted weapons. His 
temperament revolted against errors that a less talented 
player would not have minded. In comparison Perry’s 
purposeful attack, launched almost from the start, was the 
more conspicuous. From 3—1 down in the first set Perry won 
twelve games in a row—a remarkable achievement against a 
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man of Crawford’s class. The Australian appeared to help 
his opponent’s cause by directing his backhand drives across 
the court instead of down the line. He rarely attempted to 
come to the net, so that Perry never suffered from the moral 


rebuff of finding his drives throttled at the net. Crawford | 


forced a short lead of 5—4 in the third set. Perry won the 
next three games in a manner worthy of the champion-elect, 

Among the 16,000 spectators who watched Miss Round 
triumph over Miss Jacobs were eleven women who must have 
shared, in a small degree, the feelings of the two combatants, 
They sat unnoticed in the wings, watching two bronzed girls— 
boyish-looking in their neat attire—battling for a title that 
the American girl had travelled 6,000 miles to capture. This 
small band of ladies was none other than eleven past Wimble- 
don champions. Miss Maud Watson, the first champion of 
all in 1884, headed the list. She must have smiled to think 
that she won in a skirt that swept the floor. Mrs. Hillyard, 
seven times champion, was there. Possibly she reflected on 
the modern facilities for play. As a girl she used to walk 
several miles to get a game of lawn tennis at her club. Miss 
Lottie Dod, who won five times at Wimbledon before capturing 
the Ladies’ Open Golf Championship in 1904, was another ex- 
champion. Perhaps Mlle. Lenglen’s thoughts and those of 
Mrs. Lambert Chambers went back to their historic struggle 
in 1919. Across Mrs. Godfree’s mind there may have flitted a 
memory of her exciting final against Miss Helen Wills a decade 
earlier. The American girl was making her debut at Wimble- 
don ; she seemed to have the championship in her grasp, and 
when she had lost it to a fighter stronger than herself she was 
almost dazed and actually asked Commander Hillyard, who 
umpired the match, what the score was when she came to his 
chair. Then Mrs. Godfree may have thought of the Jubilee 
year when Senorita de Alvarez seemed destined to succeed. 
Again the courage and courtcraft of the English player 
carried the day. Since then, until Miss Round, there has been 
no British champion. Mrs. Moody and Frl. Aussem, the two 
who came between, were there to witness the heritage regained. 
Miss Round had fought a memorable fight with Mrs. Moody 
the year before ; Miss Jacobs had beaten Mrs. Moody in her 
own country. Frl. Aussem, not quite the champion of 1931, 
had fallen to Miss Jacobs in the fifth round. All these eleven 
past champions witnessed a girl from the English shires 
subdue the favourite. It was indeed, so far as the singles 
were concerned, England’s Wimbledon. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


THE ENGLISH IN EGYPT 


Eaypt Since Cromer. Vol. II. By Lord Lloyd. (Mac- 
millan ; 21s.) During the last twenty years a wave of unrest 
has swept across the British Colonial Empire, whereas the 
native dependencies of other nations have remained on the 
whole peaceful and unmoved. Whence comes this im- 
patience of our rule? Is it due to a transformation in the 
rulers or the ruled? Lord Lloyd, in his thoughtful Intro- 
duction, suggests that a change in the mentality of the English 
themselves lies at the root of the matter. We no longer bring 
our imagination to work on the great adventure before us ; 
we have abandoned the doctrine of sacred responsibility in 
favour of a vague theory of self-determination promulgated 
by an American University don; our virtuous abrogation 
of power is but a cloak to conceal our lack of interest and 
disinclination to shoulder fresh burdens; as Tennyson 
dreaded, our greatness is failing “‘ through craven fears of 
being great.”” This mood is only passing ; it is an intellectual, 
not an organic disease, and there are signs of recovery abroad, 
but it has brought our native Empire perilously near to dis- 
ruption, and the danger is by no means over. Volume II of 
Lord Lloyd’s restrained and dispassionate story draws a 
gloomy picture of our present methods of diplomacy and 
government in relation to Egypt. 

Volume I traced Egyptian history from the retirement of 
Lord Cromer to the arrival of the Milner Mission in Egypt in 
December, 1919. The Mission found that agitation for 
independence was rife in the land; boycott, hostility, fol- 
lowed them everywhere and information was consistently 
withheld. On their return to London the Mission held further 
debate with an Egyptian delegation, which included Zaghlul 
Pasha, leader of the extremist Wafd section and Adly Pasha 
Yeghen, who belonged to the party of moderate views. The 
Milner Report was released for publication in February, 1921. 
It recommended that for the British Protectorate over Egypt 
there should be substituted a Treaty of Alliance, whereby 
“England should recognise Egypt’s independence while 
Egypt would recognise England’s need to protect her own 
special interests and her responsibility to safeguard the 
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interests of foreign communities.” Certain provisions were 
stipulated, such as Great Britain’s right to maintain forces on 
Egyptian soil and her concurrence in the selection of Financial 
and Judicial Advisers to the Egyptian Government. 


Lord Lloyd blames the Milner Mission for the change of 
front thus implied. From being a Protector we were to 
become an Ally. It is probably true to say that the position 
had deteriorated so seriously during the later years of the War 
that experienced administrators such as Lord Milner and 
General Sir John Maxwell considered it impossible to restore 
the status quo. No one whose memory goes back so far will 
contend that this country would have been ready to engage 
in military operations to subdue Egypt in 1921. The Milner 
Mission was therefore confronted with a difficult situation. 
Where they erred was in assuming that the British Govern- 
ment would act with firmness and consistency on the lines 
they had laiddown. Other Missioners, Sir John Simon to wit, 
have laboured under a similar delusion. Whitehall has not 
learned the lesson, known to every British subaltern in the 
Indian Army, that in dealing with the Oriental you must say 
what you mean, mean what you say, and go on meaning and 
saying with an unmoved face until your interlocutor accepts 
the position. The Wafd, headed by Zaghlul, like the Congress 
party headed by Gandhi, regarded the Milner Report as a 
lever to obtain further concessions, while the moderate section 
of Egyptian opinion felt unable to concede any British claim, 
as to do so would inevitably have transferred their supporters 
to the ranks of Zaghlul. 


This tedious and _ profitless wrangling lasted until 
November, 1921, when the Egyptian delegates left London, 
the treaty unsigned, and the status of Great Britain in Egypt 
remained poised in the air. The Milner Report specifically 
stated that ‘unless both parties are cordially united in 
supporting it the policy here suggested cannot be pursued 
with success.” When, therefore, Egypt refused to play the 
British Government should have declared their own policy 
and pursued it undeviatingly until Egypt reached more 
stable conditions. They preferred a system, or want of 
system, of acts of repression such as the arrest and deportation 
of Zaghlul, alternating with weak concessions to Adly’s 
successor, Sarwat Pasha. Small wonder that law and order 
ceased to run in Cairo, and that in the course of one week in 
February, 1922, five Englishmen were killed or wounded 
by murderous attack. On February 28, 1922, the High 
Commissioner, Lord Allenby, issued, on his return from 
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London, a Declaration from His Majesty’s Government, 
which, while it terminated the Protectorate and declared 
Egypt to be an independent State, “reserved to the dis- 
cretion of the British Government until friendly agreement 
should be possible (a) the security of British Empire com- 
munications ; (b) the defence of Egypt ; (c) the protection of 
foreign interests ; (d) the Sudan.” 

Much had been surrendered, but here at last was an end 
of bargaining, a statement of policy, an opportunity—slender 
and restricted indeed, but still an opportunity—of “ saying 
what you mean and meaning what you say.’ The im- 
mediate repercussions of the Declaration were not promising. 
The game of “‘ squeeze”? had been played too successfully by 
Egyptians to be at once abandoned. Fuad was installed 
as King of Egypt and the unwelcome gift of a Constitution 
pressed on him. Zaghlul was liberated and repatriated, and 
as the result of a sweeping electoral victory took office as 
Prime Minister. He opened without delay a hostile cam- 
paign for the possession of the Sudan and the surrender of 
every vestige of British control. The Socialist Government 
of 1924 was by this time in office, but even so it seems 
incredible that the British Cabinet—unteachable as any 
Bourbon—invited Zaghlul to London to negotiate, adding the 
farcical condition that he was on no account to claim further 
concessions!  Fruitless conversations and _ recriminations 
lasted until the fall of the Socialist Ministry and the advent 
of the Conservatives to power. On November 19, 1924, Sir 
Lee Stack, the Sirdar of the Egyptian Army and Governor 
of the Sudan, was attacked and mortally wounded in a Cairo 
street and disaffection and mutiny broke out among the 
Egyptian and Sudanese forces in the Sudan. 


This was the situation which confronted Lord Lloyd when 
he succeeded Lord Allenby as High Commissioner in October, 
1925. So far as the British Government was concerned the 
Declaration of February, 1922, still held the field. It had, 
moreover, been officially declared in a telegram to the 
Dominions that ‘“‘ the welfare and integrity of Egypt are 
necessary to the peace and safety of the British Empire, which 
will, therefore, always maintain as an essential British interest 
the special relations between itself and Egypt.’ Unlike his 
superiors—and therefore to his eventual undoing—Lord 
Lloyd entered upon his duties with a settled aim in his mind, 


based on his previous knowledge of Egypt and his experience 
_ of governing Orientals. He saw that peace could only ensue 


were the Declaration of 1922 resolutely upheld and a respite 
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of wise administration granted to Egypt, which would 
restore her to a condition of prosperity and content favour. 
able for the discussion of vexed questions. In other words, 
Lord Lloyd set himself to carry out the Declaration which 
was still the British Government’s last word to Egypt and to 
obey the advice tendered to him by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
as leader of the Opposition, just before his departure: “ Be 
as liberal as you can, but be firm, eternally firm.” It is 
necessary to make this clear in the light of subsequent events, 


Lord Lloyd gives a temperate and balanced account of 
his stewardship. An opportunity of exhibiting MacDonald’s 
virtue of “‘ eternal firmness ”’ occurred in May, 1926, when the 
Wafd swept the board at the elections and Zaghlul prepared 
to take office as Prime Minister. Lord Allenby had given an 
official pledge to European and Egyptian officials in Govern. 
ment service that Zaghlul’s return to power would never be 
permitted. Yet how was the British pledge to be honoured 
without unconstitutional interference with Egyptian domestic 
affairs ?. Lord Lloyd had an interview with Zaghlul, and 
H.M.S. Resolute (aptly named!) steamed into the Bay of 
Alexandria. So consummately was the business managed 
that the proposal that Zaghlul should not overstrain his 
health by the cares of office emanated from his own fol- 
lowers and Adly Pasha quietly assumed the reins. For two 
years, from 1925 to 1927, the High Commissioner steadily 
maintained the British policy of the Declaration, never en- 
croaching on the rights of Egypt yet never yielding the 
Imperial position, while promoting wise administration and 
progressive legislation as an antidote to politics. This interval 
of “saying what you mean and meaning what you say” 
was punctuated by signs of restiveness in Whitehall. The 
incurable itch to talk which possesses our post-War statesmen 
prompted many Foreign Office hints that ‘‘ 1922 is a good 
horse that has carried us far and well, but we must not ride it 
to death, and in any case it will not last indefinitely.” The 
High Commissioner held on his way, doubtless upheld by the 
fact that whenever he was allowed to conduct difficult 
negotiations in Cairo, as in the cases of the Zaghlul premier- 
ship and the army crisis of 1927, agreement resulted with no 
loss of British prestige, whereas “treaties” negotiated in 
London between the Foreign Office and Egyptian representa- 
tives had invariably ended in concessions from us which 
failed to satisfy the other side. 


These triumphs in Cairo apparently left the Foreign Office 
cold, and as the High Commissioner refused to be diverted 
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from his purpose it became necessary to side track the High 
Commissioner. In July, 1927, Sarwat Pasha, the Egyptian 
Premier, came to London and visited Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain. Lord Lloyd viewed this meeting without misgiving, 
inasmuch as he had the Secretary of State’s definite assurance 
that if at any time negotiations appeared possible they would 
be conducted in Egypt and not in London. Nor were his 
suspicions aroused by a passage in Sir Austen’s account to 
him of Sarwat’s visit, which read as follows :—‘‘ I did not 
suggest that we should carry on negotiations during his 
visit to London, but might we not perhaps prepare the way for 
conversations between himself and Lord Lloyd when they 
had both returned to Egypt . . . I repeated that I had no 
idea of entering into negotiations with him during this 
visit . . . ” The High Commissioner may have been further 
lulled into a false security by the fact that he was himself 
about to go to London for his annual leave. Should his 
advice be required on conversations which were not negotia- 
tions he would be at hand to give it. His advice was not 
required or invited. Two days after the dispatch of Sir 
Austen’s letter the Foreign Office suggested to Sarwat Pasha 
that a treaty should be concluded. Ten days later the 
Egyptian Committee of the Cabinet were presented with a 
draft Treaty of Alliance drawn up by Sarwat and an alterna- 
tive draft drawn up by the Foreign Office. On July 28 the 
Cabinet approved of the Foreign Office draft, and on August 2 
the Secretary of State communicated to Mr. Henderson, 
the High Commissioner’s Deputy in Cairo, a résumé of 
“conversations mention of a draft treaty—with 
Sarwat. Mr. Henderson promptly protested, without result. 
In October Sarwat Pasha returned to London to complete the 
negotiations begun in August, and the inconvenient moment 
drew near when a completely ignorant British High Com- 
missioner and an Egyptian Minister “ put wise” with a 
treaty were due to sail for Egypt on the same ship. Lord 
Lloyd was called to the Foreign Office a few days before his 
departure and shown the proposed treaty. He was asked to 
place his views on it before the Cabinet next day. He did so, 
with candour, and left for Marseilles on his way to Cairo 
under the clear impression that no decision would be taken 
until he was back at his post, and in official communication 
with H.M. Government. Both travellers broke their journey 
simultaneously in Paris, and the Foreign Office pursued 
Sarwat to that place to conclude negotiations with him. 
On boarding the boat at Marseilles the High Commissioner 
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was informed that the treaty was virtually concluded, and that 
nothing remained to do but the exchange of signatures on 
arrival in Cairo. We have told this astounding story at some 
length, because though we are aware that the ways of Govern. 
ment departments are not as our ways it seems to transcend 
even the conduct permitted to a Government Department. 
The treaty met with an exactly similar fate to previous ex. 
periments of this nature. Sarwat Pasha was unable to secure 
the consent of the Egyptian Government to its provisions, 
and therefore resigned. An extremist Minister, Nahas Pasha, 
took his place and the treaty sank, unsigned, into oblivion, 

The rest of the tale can be told in a few words. The High 
Commissioner achieved a real step towards the peaceful 
settlement of Egyptian difficulties by the Nile Waters Agree. 
ment, concluded in May, 1929. Shortly after he ventured 
to differ from the Foreign Secretary on one point out of four 
submitted to him. A few weeks later the Socialist Government 
took office and the new Foreign Secretary, Mr. Arthur Hen- 
derson, gave Lord Lloyd to understand that he did not enjoy 
the confidence of His Majesty’s Government, and based this 
opinion on the relations of the High Commissioner with the 
late Foreign Secretary. Lord Lloyd thereupon resigned. He 
states these facts with dignity and restraint, basing himself 
on documentary evidence, and makes one simple request— 
that Sir Austen Chamberlain himself should vouchsafe an 
explanation of this charge. It has never been given, and is 
indeed long overdue. 


Lord Lloyd is not the first captain who has been called 
to the bridge of a storm-driven ship only to be thrown over- 
board when he has brought her into calmer waters. We 
waste no condolences on him; he stands outside in good 
company. But certain impersonal considerations emerge 
from this depressing and disagreeable story. In the days of 
the old diplomacy relations with foreign countries and with 
the dependencies of our Empire were carried out through the 
medium and with the knowledge of our ‘“‘ man on the spot.” 
His experience was taken into account; he was allowed 
within reason to choose his own time; he put the thing 
through without fuss or display, with but little notice from 
the Press and few thanks given. Far different is the procedure 
of the new Front Bench diplomacy. Peans of praise and 
publicity attend the Minister who successfully explores the 
avenue in search of the formula which provides an “ under- 


standing.” In 1927 the Foreign Office was in triumphant 


mood, the Angel of Locarno was abroad in the land, you could 
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almost hear the beating of his wings. A treaty with Egypt 
would provide another leaf in the crown of olive. We do not 
accuse Sir Austen of deliberately deceiving the High Com- 
missioner, his negotiators may have involved him beyond 
his knowledge. Egypt, after all, was a Foreign Office affair, 
and Lord Lloyd was not a Foreign Office official. 

As with Egypt, so with India. Tales like this provide the 
only possible valid argument for the White Paper. If that 
is the behaviour to be expected from Downing Street, then 
even the British civil servant abroad will pray to be quit of 
government from London ; the ills he knows not of cannot 
be worse than the ills he has. That is a terrible indictment 
to bring against the Government of an Empire. 

Lord Lloyd sums up the final lesson in his concluding 
chapter. To paraphrase Theodore Roosevelt’s famous dictum 
Lord Cromer governed Egypt, while announcing that he 
would eventually go. Since 1922 we have declared that we 
will not go, but we have obstinately refused to govern. The 
truth being that we are plunged in political theory and have 
lost faith in the one gift we can make to native races, the 
gift of just, wise, patient administration. That gift must be a 
personal one, it can never emanate from a bureaucracy 
reigning in Whitehall. Lord Milner once said of a difficult 
crisis in his public service: ‘‘ There was a man in Downing 
Street in my time.” When there is once more a man in 
Downing Street . . . but that seems almost too much to 
hope for. Mary MaxsE. 


WORLD POLITICS 


Un GranD TouRNANT DE LA PoLitTIQuE MoNnDIALE, 1904- 
1906. By Maurice Paléologue. 

Monsieur Maurice Paléologue stands eminent amongst 
both the literary men and the publicists of France. As a 
member of the Academy he holds a place in the foremost rank 
of modern French writers; as an ex-ambassador and the 
familiar friend of a long succession of great French ministers 
he speaks with unquestionable authority respecting inter- 
national politics. His historical monographs on the Italian 
patriot Cavour and the Russian Tsar Alexander IT have run, 
each of them, into twenty editions, while his masterly three- 
volumed account of Russia during the Great War, 1914-1917, 
is approaching its fortieth edition. 

It is safe to say, however, that his new book on the critical 
events of the years 1904-6 equals and even exceeds in 
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importance and interest anything that he has previously 
written. An acquaintance with its contents is indispensable 
to everyone who wishes to express a well-informed opinion 
concerning the events that led to the clash of 1914. The 
volume consists primarily of extracts from a detailed diary 
kept by M. Paléologue during the period January, 1904, to 
November, 1906. The major portion relates to the first 
eighteen months of this triennium; the second eighteen 
months are dismissed in a fifty-page epilogue. 

M. Paléologue held an important post at the Quai d’Orsay, 
and he was also the close confidant and friend of M. Delcassé, 
the French Minister for Foreign Affairs during this cardinal 
epoch. And M. Delcassé played a leading part in establishing 
the entente cordiale between France and England, in restoring 
good relations between France and Italy, in harmonising 
France and Spain, in preventing friction between Russia and 
England during the Russo-Japanese war from developing 
into open rupture, and in countering German aggression in 
Morocco. M. Paléologue’s revelations of his friend’s masterly 
diplomacy form a magnificent vindication of his policy and his 
actions. The German Emperor appears as the villain of the 
piece, and the Russian Tsar as the innocent, but hopeless, fool. 
The fiction of a harmless, but encircled, Germany vanishes into 
thin air under M. Paléologue’s damning exposure of William’s 
ceaseless machinations, and in particular his efforts to break 
the Anglo-French entente by embroiling Russia with England 
and France with Japan. He did what in him lay to precipitate 
a world war in 1904. “ Si tu a la guerre avec les Anglais,” he 
wrote to Nicolas II, “je mettrai ma flotte a ta disposition. 
Et je forcerai la France 4 marcher avec nous.” 

It is impossible in a short review to discuss any of the large 
questions raised by this important book. It throws new and 
vivid light on the Russo-Japanese War, on German plans for 
an invasion of France by way of both Belgium and Switzer- 
land, on French relations with the Quirinal and the Vatican, 
on Austro-Hungarian designs in the Balkan Peninsula, on 
German aggressions in Morocco, on the rapprochement between 
France and Spain, on revolutionary unrest in Russia, on King 
Edward VII’s masterly achievements in diplomacy, and on 
countless other matters that filled these crowded and critical 
years. They were veritably “le grand tournant de la politique 
mondiale.” 

It is imperative that M. Paléologue’s book should be 
translated and circulated widely in England. 


F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 
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BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON 


BoswELL’s Lire oF JOHNSON: as originally edited by G. 
Birkbeck Hill, and now revised and enlarged by L. F. Powell. 
Vols. I—IV (to be completed in six volumes). (Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press, 1934. Price £6 6s., the set of six).—It is not 
often that an edition of a classic becomes itself a classic, but 
Dr. Hill’s edition of “‘ Boswell” has long since attained classic 
rank. When it first appeared, in 1887, it was at once hailed 
as indispensable ; and indispensable it has remained ever 
since. But it has been long out of print, and scarce. For 
some time past it has been known that a new edition was in 
preparation ; and when it was learned that Mr. Powell 
was ‘‘in charge,” our hopes were keyed up accordingly. 
To say we have not been disappointed by the result of his 
exacting labours—and no one who has not attempted editorial 
work of this kind can have the remotest notion how exacting 
such labour is—would be to put things mildly. Limae labor 
indefessus: this is what gives this notable edition its peculiar 
quality. True, Mr. Powell has had firm foundations on which 
to build, but half a century of investigation, and collections 
by many scholars and students, both here and in America, 
have brought to light many things unknown to Dr. Hill; 
and all this new matter—some of it important and all of it 
interesting—has had to be co-ordinated, arranged, and fitted 
into the framework of the 1887 volumes. Mr. Powell set 
himself a severe task when he determined to adhere exactly 
to the pagination of the old edition ; but he was right in doing 
so, and the Oxford printers deserve a cordial meed of praise 
for their singular skill in carrying out this difficult job. Then 
he has revised the text with scrupulous care, and for this 
bibliophiles will be grateful, though (to be sure) it will scarcely 
interest the ordinary reader. Lastly, while keeping Hill’s 
elaborate commentary, Mr. Powell has amended and supple- 
mented it in hundreds of places. Lovers of Boswell’s 
Johnson will read with interest the preface to the new edition 
and the chapter of ‘‘ acknowledgements.” 

Immediately after the (various) prefaces”—the new 
editor’s, Dr. Hill’s, Boswell’s, and Malone’s—comes a chrono- 
logical catalogue of the prose works of Johnson, formulated 
by Boswell himself, and then we go on to the text of the Life. 
Volume I extends from 1708 to 1765; vol. II from 1766-76 ; 
vol. III from 1776-80 ; vol. IV from 1780 to the death of John- 
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son in 1784. The two volumes still in preparation will contain 
the Tour to the Hebrides, the account of a journey to N. 
Wales, and various dissertations ; most important of all, 

rhaps, the exhaustive index which was one of the glories 
of the old book. No doubt it will be added to and improved. 
Each volume contains (or will contain) illustrations, with some 
facsimiles of letters by Johnson. At present the editor does 
not appear to contemplate a list of the chief editions of the 
Life, with the necessary bibliographical clues, but it is not 
too late to get together the necessary material for what would 
certainly prove an interesting and valuable addition to the 
present work. Such a Johnson “ Cyclopaedia ”’ as this ought 
to possess, within itself, everything of importance; and a 
bibliographical “clue ” is surely important enough to justify 
a few hours extra labour. Possessors of the Hill-Powell 
“* Boswell” ought not to have to look elsewhere for informa- 
tion touching the more famous editions of a biography so 
incredibly famous as the “‘ Life.” 

To those familiar, more or less, with their Boswell, it 
will be no small delight to turn over the pages of the present 
volumes and dip into the various appendixes, e.g., those deal- 
ing with Johnson’s Parliamentary Debates (he took care, 
good man! that ‘“‘ the Whig dogs ” should not have the best 
of it), his sentiments towards the Americans (for whom he 
had no great liking—not unjustly, either), the inmates of his 
house (including his famous cat, Hodge), and so forth. But 
then, wherever one turns in Boswell there is matter to 
delight, to charm, to challenge, and to instruct. Not only 
is Johnson the most interesting and commanding figure of 
the eighteenth century, but probably one of the most eminent 
literary figures in all history. The present writer confesses, 
without hesitation, that were he granted “‘ three hours space ” 
for a talk with any of the Great Dead whom he might summon 
from Elysium he would ask for Johnson. 

To “‘ review’ a book like the present would perhaps be 
something of an impertinence ; all one ventures to do is, in 
briefest fashion, to describe it. Alike in the beauty of its 
format and in the fineness and fulness of its erudition it is 
never likely to be surpassed. If we must offer a criticism 
it is this; the book is costly. But perhaps under present 
conditions this is unavoidable.. 


E. H. BLAKENEY. 
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SOME HOLIDAY BOOKS 
Tue GINGER GRIFFIN, by Ann Bridge (Chatto & Windus, 
7s. 6d.). 

Gornc ABROAD, by Rose Macaulay (Collins, 7s. 6d.). 
CHEAPJACK, by Philip Allingham (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.). 
BREAKFAST IN BED, by Sylvia Thompson (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) 
TaE Power To Kix, by Robert Hichens (Benn, 7s. 6d.) 
Cactus Lanp, by Dennis Kincaid (Chatto & Windus, 7s. 6d.). 
Inp1a’s CoRAL STRAND, by Richard Oke (Faber, 7s. 6d.) 

Ann Bridge has a genius for portraiture. Whether she is 
describing the glories of the Forbidden City, a pony race at 
the Club, a stewardess on a P. & O. boat, the love reactions 
of a girl, or the wise philosophy of a very human diplomatist, 
the picture lives in us ; we are actually there ourselves. Where 
such a gift exists, the plot does not matter. In a sense it is 
Miss Austen come to life again. The Ginger Griffin is just such 
another gem as Peking Picnic. Miss Rose Macaulay has 
relapsed, we are happy to say, into sheer irresponsible fun. 
The story describes the adventures of British holiday-makers 
collected in an hotel in Fuenterrabia. They include a Buch- 
man “‘ Group,” a Bishop and his wife, a diplomatist, a retired 
Colonel with his family. The book is not all caricature, there 
are gleams of human insight and deeper meaning. The scene 
in which the Colonel’s daughter ‘‘ comes clean ”’ in a letter to 
her parents is an example of understanding and humour which 
is hard to beat. Cheapjack is a true story of a resourceful 
Oxonian who earned a living as a palmist at country fairs. 
Barring the hideous drawback of having to live in evening 
clothes, his adventures make cheerful reading, but they must 
have drawn heavily on his reserves of pluck, humour, and love 
of human nature. At times Z7'he Power to Kill is a vivid story, 
the plot evidently inspired from a recent incident in real life. 
The structure built on this formation seems somewhat 
unsound. Was it worth while interfering to shape the lives 
of two people who obviously did not know their own minds ? 
In Breakfast in Bed we trace the history from 6 a.m. to mid- 
night of a family in Smith Square, Westminster, and the 
human contacts they make. The book is too long and there 
is a surfeit of detail, but it is clever and ingeniously worked 
out. It is worth reading if only that we may get to know 
Lily Cashmore. Kitti, in Cactus Land, was the fair-haired 
offspring of a private in a Highland regiment and a Eurasian 
girl, She grew up as a dancing girl ; the story gives a picture 
of all that such a life entails on the North-West frontier of 
India. Well described, though painful. We frankly do not 
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understand India’s Coral Strand. A stout matron in maroon 
silk with white guipure insets falls into a trance and becomes 
the goddess of a copperskin tribe. She does her best for them, 
but they are too much for her. But why was she there at all ? 


THOUGHTS ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

THESE Times, by J. A. Spender (Cassell, 5s.). While we may 
not agree with all his views there is an atmosphere of mellow 
common sense about Mr. Spender’s musings which is refreshing, 
He does not suffer from shell-shock or hysteria. He reviews 
the Revolutionary State as exemplified by Russia, the Counter. 
Revolutionary State of Germany, the present condition of this 
country, the American experiment, the League of Nations, 
the attitude of youth towards present problems. The author 
does not pretend to a connected line of argument; he is 
thinking aloud. His conclusions are, mainly, that no one set 
of theories—Socialism least of all—will cure the world ; that 
Great Britain has weathered the economic storm far better 
than her neighbours, so that foreigners consider us humbugs 
when we complain. Nations adopt the government best 
suited to their traditions and character—hence dictatorship, 
whether Red or Black, will not prevail in England. There is 
no royal road to recovery or prosperity, and State action will 
never replace individual effort. The chapter on youth and 
age is very wise. Youth should remember that ‘the men 
who made the war ” in 1914 were not all of them old. It was 
the young who thought it worth while to go out and die. 
Young people should read this book ; it reveals the steady 
philosophy of a man who having seen life with a background 
in the past realises that life will some day have a background 
again and therefore we need not lose our heads. 


A BRAVE WOMAN 
OnE Woman’s Story, by Mary Britnieva (Arthur Barker, 
8s. 6d.). Mary Britnieva, the daughter of an English father 
and a Russian mother, was born in Russia and spent her girl- 
hood in St. Petersburg. The story opens with her departure 
for the front as a Red Cross nurse on the outbreak of the War. 
She served in military hospitals in the war zone until the 
Revolution and in 1918 married the chief doctor of the 
hospital. They passed together through the terrors of the 
Revolution in Leningrad, for although Madame Britnieva 
escaped with her two children to England in order to consign 


them to the care of their grandparents, she returned to face © 


danger by her husband’s side. The Soviet Government had 
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employed him for some years as a ship’s doctor and had no 
reason to suspect him, but in March, 1930, he was arrested by 
the G.P.U. and in spite of heroic efforts for his release on the 
part of his wife, the silence of a Russian prison closed over 
him till, months later, she heard of his death. It is a story 
almost unbearable in its moving simplicity. The pluck, 
humour, cheerfulness, and unselfishness of these people never 
failed under poverty, cold, hunger, suspicion and tyranny. 
We share their daily struggle to find food and firing, their 
generous help to their friends, their love for each other. 
There is not a shadow of introspection, repining, or self-pity, 
in the whole book—it is sheer courage, love and fun springing 
from the heart in circumstances of cruel tragedy. We are 
proud to remember Mary Britnieva’s English blood. 


AN ENGINEERING FEAT 


PERMANENT WAY THROUGH THE KuyBeER, by Victor Bayley, 
C.LE., C.B.E. (Jarrolds, 18s.). The story of the building of 
the Khyber Railway, and a very good story, too, though it 
needsa map. The author is an enthusiast with determination, 
and his account of the engineering difficulties encountered 
and how they are surmounted is so clearly told that the layman 
can participate in the excitement. Mr. Bayley also seems to 
have had the knack of getting on with the Pathan, for, as he 
rightly points out, since he liked them they liked him and 
opened their hearts to him. He repeats many good stories 
and bon mots related to him by the Maliks—especially that 
considerable character Khan Bahadur Mir Akbar Khan, Chief 
of the Shinwaris. That the author obviously has a sense of 
humour is revealed by his first and most important contact 
with the Pathan. Lord Kitchener had said—and the Khyber 
Maliks unanimously confirmed—that never would the local 
inhabitants permit their privacy to be invaded by a railway. 
The engineer, new to the Frontier, not only had to obtain their 
approval, but also their co-operation for protecting its con- 
struction and for providing unskilled labour which would 
work and refrain from shooting the imported (Hindu) skilled 
labour. He visited alone the village of an important Malik 
and former sepoy, and broached the subject. The friendly 
atmosphere was instantly charged with hostility. “ For- 
bidden’’ was the unanimous cry. When he mentioned 
economic advantages they listened suspiciously. A touch of 
genius finally thawed them. ‘‘ There is one great advantage 
I have not yet mentioned . . . trains will travel slowly . . . 
rich merchandise passing close to your doors. Think of the 
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opportunity for looting the trains.” The Malik roared with 
laughter, which was taken up by the villagers. The day was 
won. 


A REVIEW OF KINGSHIP 

Monarcuy, by Sir Charles Petrie (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
10s. 6d.). This book very good as far as it goes. The 
author’s main plea that, on the form of the last hundred 
years, democracy has produced chaos which only kings can 
restore, is unanswerable. He is also right in preferring a 
King to a Dictator. But Monarchism is dictatorship, the 
very word implies it—the rule of one man. Now the English 
tradition is not Monarchist but Royalist. And the difference 
is in Bolingbroke’s aphorism : “‘ The King is a reflected and 
not an inherent light.”” This was the essential tradition of 
English Royalty until the Stuarts dragged across it the fatal 
Monarchical red herring of ‘‘ Divine Right.” The King is the 
apex of a pyramid of which successive layers are Aristocracy, 
Commerce, Producers and Labourers. The King is the proto- 
type. He delegates his authority to lesser heads, according 
to their powers and responsibilities, and thus you get an 
organic State rooted in its own racial stock. The monarchist 
makes the King the apex, but gives him no pyramid to rest 
on. Sir Charles looks on Lords and Commons as mere pawns 
in a political game which the King moves about. Statecraft 
is no game, it is the deep study of a nation’s whole being, of 
which the highest expression and whole tradition lies in the 
King, who reflects all the rest. Monarchism is a system. 
Royalism is an organic growth. 


A VICTORIAN REVOLUTION 
A QuaKER JouRNAL, 1804-1861: Being the Diary and 
Reminiscences of William Lucas, of Hitchin, a Member of 
the Society of Friends (Vol. II, 1843-1861), edited by G. E. 
Bryant and G. P. Baker (Hutchinson, 18s.). This second 


volume of William Lucas’s reminiscences is in many respects | 


more interesting than the first, for it tells of a revolution in 
possibilities and habits of travel, which only ranks second 
to that wrought by the internal combustion engine of our 
own day. By 1843, railway travel had emerged from its 
highly dangerous experimental stage, and had become a 
practical business proposition. Henceforward, under the 
egis of Hudson, speculation in laying down railroad lines 
and buying railway shares rose to dizzy height. A vast 
number of projects for small and unprofitable lines—such 
as a railway from Oxford to Cambridge, or from Lincoln to 
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Bedford—were laid before Parliament, and the shares of any 
line to which Hudson lent his name attained ridiculous 
values. When the chaos had been sorted out and the main 
railway companies as we remember them established, the 
public went travel-mad. The inhabitants of Malvern com- 
plained that their town was rendered uninhabitable by 
excursionists, as many as ten thousand having arrived in one 
train. The fares of those days make the mouth water. 
During one hectic week of competition between rival lines, 
a first class return from Hitchin to Newcastle cost 5s. At 
any time, under the auspices of “a man named Cook, who 
keeps a Temperance Hotel at Leicester,” you could travel 
first class to Newcastle and back for 25s. 6d. Meanwhile, 
typhus and cholera were yielding to strange new plans for 
providing Hitchin with wholesome water and a “ system of 
deodorizing sewage by means of charcoal.” Although a 
staunch Free Trader, William Lucas admits that the triumph 
of Cobdenism spelt immediate disaster to agriculture in 
England. He is torn between his teetotal convictions as a 
Quaker and his material prosperity as a brewer of beer, 
yet is shrewd enough to see that these conflicting interests 
might be reconciled; ‘“‘for if there was no drunkenness, 
there would be no teetotalism.”’ A most human and delightful 
book. 


A STRANGE EXPERIENCE 


An UNEXPECTED GuEST, by Bermadette Murphy (Cape, 
7s. 6d.). Olivia Maxwell gives a housewarming party in her 
new London flat. Her enjoyment is somewhat marred by a 
tiresome promise she has made to her brother on his departure 
to South Africa, that she will visit the Irish home of their 
childhood. She is suddenly transported there to witness 
anew the tragedy which unconsciously she has blotted out 
of her life, and which turned her from an affectionate imagina- 
tive child into a heartless superficial woman. It is an arresting 
story, charmingly told, though it fails in one respect. Olivia, 
confronted with her resolutely suppressed childhood, would 
have identified herself with it at once; she would not have 
passed for a second time through such scenes as a mere 
critical onlooker. But criticism is only carping where so 
much is left to the imagination, and this is certainly a book 
to read. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


SometHina AsBout A by Corporal-Major R. J. T. 
Hills (Lovat Dickson, 8s. 6d.). Torchlight tattoos and the 
Royal Tournament grow in favour with the British public, 
and this scholarly yet extremely diverting book will help 
their votaries to understand them better. It is a book to 
keep, not to lend. How regiments came into being; their 
methods of working; the reasons for their peculiarities in 
uniform and custom; regimental trophies and how they 
were won; all this and much else is admirably described. 
We are told the reasons why the Royal Sussex Regiment 
wear the plume of Roussillon on their badge and drink the 
Royal Toast seated; why and which six regiments wear a 
rose one day in the year, and the real name of “‘ The Holy 
Boys.” Perhaps the most amusing chapter is the one 
entitled ‘“‘ Our Amazons,” which tells of women soldiers, 
the most dramatic example being Dr. James Barry (1795- 
1865), who became Inspector-General of Army Hospitals, 
Only death revealed that “he”? was a woman. 


CoNFOUND THEIR Po.itics. by Alan Llewellyn (Bell, 6s.). 
‘“‘ Here is a sharp-pointed satire of contemporary European 
affairs,” says the ‘“‘ puff.” It has some good stories of irony, 
especially in the story of the too-successful dictator who, out 
of satiation, led a revolt against himself, and the tale of the 
new and ideal democratic country which was so peaceful that 
the International Association not only defended it but con- 
quered an Empire for it, and then had to smash it when it 
began to know what it wanted and insist on getting it. But 
the book fails as a satire because the author always intrudes 
his own rather flimsy political creeds, ending in a personal 
essay on politics. The true satirist hates wittily and kills by 
ridicule. Mr. Llewellyn at present has wit without hate. 


Hvux.ey, by E. W. MacBride. Newman, by Sidney Dark. 
SHELLEY, by Ruth Bailey. Van Goau, by Peter Burra (Great 
Lives Series. Duckworth, 5s. each). There seems no settled 
method of selecting the Great Lives to be issued, but the four 
who form the last additions to the series have this trait in 
common : they were at war with their world—Newman with 
the Anglican Church, Huxley with the religious thought of his 
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day, Shelley with conventions, Van Gogh with his surroundings, 
whatever these might be. All four treatises are well written ; 
Mr. MacBride deals from the standpoint of real knowledge 
with Huxley’s contributions to science. It seems unnecessary 
to idealize Van Gogh’s insanity, but it is hard to conceive a 
greater tragedy than his life. 


THE RosE AND Crown Liprary. Nos. 1 and 2: MEN anp 
Memories, by Sir William Rothenstein. Vols. I (1872-1900) 
and II (1900-22); No. 4: James II, by Hilaire Belloc ; 
No. 5: CHaucer, by G. K. Chesterton (Faber, 5s. each vol.). 
These reprints from recent publications have been well 
chosen. They are all worth a place in the poor man’s library. 
Sir William Rothenstein has a wide range of friends in England 
and France, whom he depicts on paper with the same skill 
as on canvas. He has some good tales of Whistler, and 
makes Verlaine very alive. Admiral Maxse, however, was 
the original of Nevil Beauchamp in “ Beauchamp’s Career.” 
The novel was not entitled ‘“‘ Nevil Beauchamp.”’ Mr. Chester- 
ton says little of Chaucer, but gives an entrancing picture of 
Chaucer’s age at the expense of our own. Mr. Belloc makes 
a sturdy defence of England’s last Catholic King. Even his 
clever advocacy cannot screen James’s incredible stupidity. 
Good Chester-Belloc all the same. 
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THE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller 
appreciation later on :— 


KamaL, MAKER OF MopERN Turkey, by The Sirdar Ikbal 
Ali Shah. (Herbert Joseph, 15s.). A life of the leader who at 
the conclusion of the War reconstructed the Turkish nation 
and founded the new capital of Angora. It is written in 
excellent English. 


Tae GrrpwarA MovEMENT AND THE SIKH AWAKEN- 
ING, by Sat Sri Akal (Desh Sewak Book Agency, Julinder 
City, Punjab, Rs. 3). The sense of chivalry and religion of 
this interesting people affords a line of approach for a better 
understanding with both Mohammedanism and Hinduism. 
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Tuey Took ME FoR A Ripg, by Gordon Fellowes (George 
Allen & Unwin, 6s.). Mr. Fellowes’ job of private investigator 
for insurance companies took him far afield in the racketeer- 
ing, bootlegging, rum-running underworld and graft overworld 
in America. He has had the grim honour of being taken for 
a ride and living to tell the tale. But he seems to have been 
too successfully honest and he now finds England, which he 
left at the age of six, a safer place to live in. A good train 
book. 


Witt War Come In Europe? by H. R. Knickerbocker, with 
an introduction by J. W. Wheeler Bennett (Bodley Head, 
5s.). A companion volume to Can Europe Recover ? by the 
well-known correspondent of the International News Service 
of the U.S.A. It is written on the level of the journalistic 
interview, but it is a clear and useful exposition of the 
European situation for the man in the street. 


CountrRY, by H. J. Massingham, with photographs by Edgar 
Ward (Cobden-Sanderson, 10s. 6d.). Mr. Massingham muses 
on a rural corner of Buckinghamshire as delightfully as ever. 


BEHIND THE SMOKE SCREEN, by Brig.-Gen. P. R. C. Groves, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., with a preface by Major-General Sir 
Ernest Swinton, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. (Faber, 15s.). A 
timely book, intended to rouse this country to its imminent 
danger from the air. General Groves knows—none better— 
what he is talking about and is not afraid to speak the truth. 


WaLtEeR SavaGE Lanpor: Last Days, LETTERS AND 
CONVERSATIONS, edited by H. C. Minchin (Methuen, 6s.). 
An intimate sketch of a great character, told in his own 
letters. The story is a sad one, but the editor treats it with 
sympathy and skill. 


Moscow Excursion, by P. T. (Gerald Howe, 5s.). A series 
of letters giving a lively and shrewd account of a tour in 
Soviet Russia. The author has no political bias, but draws 
his own conclusions from what he sees. 


THe Last RECOLLECTIONS OF CAPTAIN GRONOW, a new 
edition, with illustrations, by Malcolm Easton (Selwyn and 
Blount, 10s. 6d.). This collection of anecdotes first saw the 
light in the last century. It ranges over Paris and London 
society, and introduces many well-known names. 


